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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Thinkest thou that thou understandest what thou readest? ”—Acts viii. 30. 


Exordium.—Away back, in the days of the apostles, these words 
were addressed by Philip, one of the first seven deacons, to a man 
whom he met on the road reading his Bible. The stranger was “a 
man of great authority,” an officer in the court of a queen. Hence 
we may suppose he was a man of some learning and intelligence. 
Yet his answer was: And how can I unless some man show me? 
And he desired Philip that he should come up and sit with him in 
his chariot. 

Philip complied ; explained the Scriptures to him so clearly that 
the stranger believed in Our Lord Jesus Christ, asked for baptism; 
received it at the hands of Philip, “and went his way rejoicing” 
(Acts viii. 26-39). 

Here was a case in which an intelligent man needed some one to 
aid him in his reading of the Bible. 
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Again we read that St. Peter warned the Christians of his day 
against false teachers, ignorant interpreters, and indiscriminate read. 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. 

In the Epistle of “ our dear brother Paul,” he says: “ Are certain 
things hard to be understood, which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do the other Scriptures, to their own destruction?” 
(II. Peter iii. 15, 16). 

The Catholic Church has been accused of keeping the Bible oyt 
of the hands of the people. The accusation substantially false 
Faithful to her divine mission, she has simply tried to prevent her 
children from “ wresting the Scriptures to their own destruction,” 
The facts just related furnish sufficient justification. (For an excel- 
lent popular exposition of this point see Question Box, Conway, 
C.S.P., pp. 63-74.) 

But the Epistle of to-day furnishes a striking proof of the wis- 
dom of the Church in her guardianship of the Sacred Text, and of 
the necessarily evil results of its indiscriminate reading by “ the un- 
learned and unstable ’—even by the learned and intelligent, who 
have not made a special study of it. How many honest persons 
would be ashamed to admit that they do not understand what has 
just been read! Who can say how many have misunderstood it, in 
the past? 

I. Some have found in it a scriptural warrant for divorce or con- 
cubinage, in circumstances similar to those of Abraham—being 
pleased to consider him a fairly moral man. 

Others, on the contrary, find in it only cause for scandal or for 
absolute disbelief in the sacred narrative; Abraham was not a moral 
man, Sarah a very poor type of woman. She first advised Abra- 
ham to do that which was evil, and was afterward jealous and 
cruelly vindictive toward the handmaid and her child, while Abra- 
ham weakly consented to turn heartlessly against his own flesh and 
blood. 

The scriptural facts of the case: Ten long generations had 
passed upon the earth between Noah and Abraham (Gen. xi. Io- 
26). 

Vice and idolatry had again corrupted the human race. [Deane’s 
Abraham; Geikie, Old Testament Characters; or, Hours with the 
Bible, cs. b. 14.] God calls Abraham from the midst of this iniquity, 
ordering him to leave his kindred and his father’s house, and go into 
a land which would be shown him, “ And I will make of thee a 
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great nation, and I will bless thee and magnify thy name” (Gen. 


ay 
Oe cc obeys promptly; goes to the distant land of Chanaan. 
There the Lord appears to him and says: “ To thy seed will I give 
this land. And he built an altar there to the Lord ” (ibid. v. 7). 

Ten years (xvi. 2) passed of faithful service to Jehovah, yet no 
heir came to Abraham; and Sarah his wife was far advanced in 
years. Still his faith faltered not in the promises of the Lord, but 
he began to believe that they would be fulfilled, not in any child of 
his own, but in that of his servant Eliezer, “the steward of his 
house.” 

The Lord tells him this shall not be; that the heir shall be the 
child of his own flesh and blood, and that his seed shall be as the 
stars of the heavens. ‘“‘ And Abraham believed God, and it was 
reputed to him unto justice’ (Gen. xv. 1-6). 

Yet how was the promise to be fulfilled—Sarah being hopelessly 
barren? According to the custom of the time, Abraham might, in 
good conscience, take a secondary wife; and Sarah, equally anxious 
for the fulfilment of the divine promise, advised him to do so, hoping 
that, in this way at least, she might be a mother to the children that 
would be born to him (Gen. xvi. 2). 

Her magnanimity ill-repaid by the ungrateful bond-woman (ibid. 
v. 4). 

Thirteen years more roll by, after the birth of Ismael (Cf. xvi. 16, 
and xvii, I, 17), and God finally makes His will clearly known to 
Abraham: Sarah, in spite of her advanced age, shall bear a son, 
whose name shall be called Isaac; and he, and none other, shall be 
heir to the promises (xvii. 19). Such the story of two virtuous 
souls, living by Faith, in an age of darkness and idolatry. One only 
desire—to do the will of God. 

II. St. Paul’s application of it: He is arguing with the Gala- 
tians to show the superiority of the New Law over the Old. [Cf. 
Sketch on Epistle of the Sunday within the Octave of Christmas]. 

He says God permitted these things to happen thus, as it were in 
allegory, or as a symbolical representation of the Two Testaments: 
“The one from Mount Sinai, engendering unto bondage, which is 
Agar.” 

From Sinai was given the Old Law (Lev. xxvii. 34), which 
still held sway in “ that Jerusalem which now is (in the days of St. 
Paul), and is still in bondage with her children.” Hence the “ affin- 
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ity” between it and Sinai. Even the distance between them was all 
a desert, notorious for the forty years’ aia sins, and punish. 
ments of their forefathers. 

“ But that Jerusalem which is above is free, which is our Mother” 
Of this, Sarah, the free-woman, was the type. 

Isaac was the child of promise ; and we Christians are his brethren, 
and, like him, heirs to the promise. 

Ismael “was born according to the flesh;” and as “the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit,’ (Gal. v. 17,) so Ismael persecuted Isaac 
(Gen. xxi. 9; cf. a Lapide in Gal. iv. 29), and was cast out—by the 
will of God. 

“So, brethren,” concludes the apostle, “ we are not the children 
of the bond-woman, but of the free: by that freedom wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” 

This simple exposition can not fail to show forcibly the frequent 
need there is of proper explanation of the Holy Scriptures. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to gratitude to God for having given a 
Guardian and Infallible Teacher of His divine word, for not leaving 
us to blind guides or false teachers or to our own vain efforts—like 
the poor Ethiopian in his chariot. Docility in following the guidance 
of Our Holy Mother Church. Zeal in trying to learn as much as 
possible of the true meaning of the Holy Scriptures. 

Earnest attention to the explanation of the Epistles and Gospels 
of the Sundays. 

Most useful even to parents and other grown persons, to read the 
simple Bible Histories taught to the children in the parish schools. 

Read the Life of Our Lord, v. g., by Fouard or by Elliott, C.S.P. 
Lastly, read the Sacred Text itself, in the versions authorized by the 
Church, 

But in this reading remember the rule and advice given by the 
pious author of the Imitation: 

“ All Holy Scripture ought to be read in that spirit with which 
it was made. . . . But our curiosity often hinders us in read- 
ing the Scriptures when we attempt to understand and discuss that 
which should be simply passed over. If thou wilt receive profit, 
read with simplicity and Faith; and seek not at any time the fame 
of being learned ” (bk. i. ch. v.). 

Strive to do these things and “ you shall know the Truth” (John 
viii. 32), and shall enjoy that freedom “ wherewith Christ hath made 
us free.” 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, 










“Brethren, we are not the children of the bond-woman, but of the free; by 
the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.”—Gal. iv. 31. 






SYNOPSIS.—Laetare Sunday and its lesson—peace through penance; true 
freedom through self-denial. The ideal of political freedom, if rightly ap- 
proached and followed after, should prepare the way for and aid Chris- 
tian liberty. Christian liberty also conducive to true political liberty. This | 
proved by the history of the Church and the world. The Church offers ql 
a true ideal of freedom to the false ideal of license. Christian freedom 
may be the possession of all who will have it. Its nature, deduced from 

the words of to-day’s epistle. It consists in the service of God for love 

of Him, not in an ineffectual attempt to escape all trouble and to pass our 
lives in ease and comfort. 













In the midst of the sombre, penitential season of Lent comes 
this Sunday, which we call “ Laetare Sunday,” from the words of hi 
the Introit of the Mass: “ Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and come together i, 
all you that love her. Rejoice with joy all you that have been in 
sorrow.” To-day the Church takes up again, for the moment, the i 
accents of praise and joy which have been silent during the past t 
weeks. Dear brethren, there is a deep spiritual meaning in this; 
it emphasizes a fact of the spiritual life—that true joy and peace are 
the fruit and reward of self-denial and penance. And the reason Hi 
for this is given us in the heartening and encouraging words of the 
apostle St. Paul, which I have taken as my text from to-day’s 
Epistle: “ Brethren, we are not the children of the bond-woman, 
but of the free; by the freedom with which Christ hath made 
us free.” i 
Freedom! Liberty! Is not that a word to move men’s hearts? q 
What great and noble deeds have been done in the glorious name i 
of liberty! What sacrifices have been made, what lives have been | 
consecrated and given, in the sacred cause of freedom! This great 
nation, and others, have been built up with liberty as their founda- i 
tion stone. But are we truly free? After all these sacrifices of ; 
| 

! 














noble lives, which have laid the foundation stone of liberty in 
blood, are we truly free? Dear brethren, is it not a fact that 
nations, as well as individuals, free themselves from one tyranny, 
only to find that they have put on the yoke of another? Old fis 
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feudal monarchies are put down, the particular abuses and oppres- 
sion which were bound up with them disappear, but does not 
another tyranny take their place? The tyranny of wealth ove 
poverty; the tyranny of self-seeking politicians over those whose 
interests they are supposed to promote. Dear brethren, I am not 
decrying liberty and freedom. In God’s name let us have all trye 
liberty that we can. And, thank God, the efforts of men for free. 
dom have met with much success; and many abuses and oppres. 
sions of the past are gone—and gone, let us hope, forever. But 
what I would point out is this: that it seems that perfect freedom, 
complete absence of every kind of tyranny, is still far off; and this 
fact would seem to teach us a lesson that we sometimes forget, that 
the perfect state of things, which is the object of our endeavors, 
the state of things in which every man will be perfectly free and 
have all that he desires, is not to be attained in this world. 

Let the noble ideal still move men to aspire toward it, and to en- 
deavor after it; for every unselfish struggle made to that end can 
not fail to better the world. But that ideal, like all the good and 
noble aspirations which God has implanted in the human breast, 
is meant to lead us higher than the world; to point us beyond the 
things of time. We have to learn a lesson of hard experience. 
We are made by God with aspirations after all that is good and 
beautiful and true. And we try to fulfil those aspirations, to find 
their fulfilment in his world, and much benefit results to the world 
in consequence; but we find at last that perfect goodness, and 
perfect beauty and perfect truth are not to be found here below. 
And so it is with liberty, which is one of those good things to 
which we naturally aspire: perfect liberty is not to be found in this 
world. This is, indeed, no reason whatever for not striving after 
more and more liberty; for the more we accomplish, the more shall 
we lead men on to the recognition of a higher and truer freedom than 
political freedom, and the more we shall help them to attain it, 
removing from them those hard conditions which paralyze their 
higher aspirations and desires. So, then, it would be a great mis- 
take to take a pessimistic view, and to say, that because perfect 
liberty is not a thing to be attained in this world, we must therefore 
give up trying. For, as I have said, these endeavors do move the 
world on to the higher liberty of which St. Paul speaks—the free- 
dom with which Christ hath made us free. 

All noble and good things of earth, all the natural virtues that 
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fourish among men, all true ideals and aspirations even in the nat- 
gral, as distinct from the supernatural order of things, come from 
God. Moreover, since God’s grace, by which he raises us to a 
higher order, does not supplant, but presupposes and builds upon 
nature, it follows that the cultivation of all that is good and noble 
in the nature of man prepares the way for grace, and gives it, as it 
were, free play. Let all men strive, therefore, after the noble things 
of the natural order, and, among them, after liberty; for the more 
true liberty men enjoy, the freer will be their hearts to receive the 
grace of God, and to be made free with the higher freedom of 
the sons of God. Crimes, indeed, are committed in the sacred name 
of liberty. Liberty itself is often confused with and degenerates 
into license; but this is because men set before themselves exclu- 
sively that worldly freedom after which they aspire and forget the 
liberty of the sons of God. Both ideals are good, but one is higher 
than the other, and our endeavors after the lower must be regulated 
by the character and claim of the higher. It is because men for- 
get this that men’s struggles for political liberty often end in com- 
parative failure; and, though they accomplish much, they fail to 
reach the perfect state to which they aspire. Still, they do accom- 
plish much, though the good is mixed with evil, and the accomplish- 
ment falls short of the desire, and a false liberty takes the place of 
the true. Let the struggle for liberty, then, go on in the name of 
God, but let it be purified and exalted by the remembrance that it 
is subordinated to that higher liberty of which the apostle speaks. 
And what is that liberty, dear brethren? What is this “ freedom of 
the sons of God,” wherewith “ Christ hath made us free.” Dear 
brethren, it has this advantage: that whatever the worldly condi- 
tion of a man, even though he be a slave, he may have and enjoy 
the liberty of a child of God. The worst of all bondage and slavery 
that can be is the slavery of a man to his own wicked impulses and 
passions. The freedom with which Christ offers to make us free 
is the freedom of innocence and holiness, the freedom of him who 
tules his lower nature, and is not ruled by it. If all men were 
free with that freedom, so many blood-stained fights for political 
freedom need never have taken place. Rulers and ruled would 
never have had any complaint to make of one another. Had the 
teachings of Christianity always been perfectly carried out and 
followed, this world would long ago have been a perfect place. 
But when Jesus Christ sent His Church into the world to carry on 
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His work, He never promised, nor have we any right to expect, that 
her work would be easy, that all men would immediately listen to 
her. No; the disciple is not above his Master, and men resisted ang 
put to death Jesus Christ, and to the end men will resist and hinder 
the work of the Church, and will scoff at her message—the gospel 
of her Master. 

But she goes on; she holds her own. She is fulfilling all that 
Jesus Christ promised, and all, therefore, that can be justly de. 
manded of her. She has civilized nations, she has freed slaves. 
Society is bad enough indeed as it is, but what would it have been 
without the influence of the Catholic Church? If you wish to know, 
study the civilization, the high and cultured civilization of the 
ancient Roman world. Crimes, unmentionable crimes, that are now 
perpetrated in holes and corners by a few, were then thought noth- 
ing of. People sometimes speak of the comparatively high ethical 
standard that obtains now in civilized society—at best generally— 
as if it were the outcome of a natural evolution of the human race, 
Dear brethren, the history of nations which have been left to them- 
selves without a revealed religion proves that the evolution goes 
the other way. We need not go far from home to see that this is 
true. One of the greatest blots upon modern society is the utter 
disregard of the sacred tie of marriage which now obtains among 
a certain section. This section has been powerful enough to obtain 
the sanction of law for its own low views. Why? Because the 
teaching of the Catholic Church has been left out of account. 
Where the Catholic Church is able to exercise her influence to the 
full, such things are not done. 

The Church, in impressing on the nations the ideal of true 
Christian liberty, of freedom from the slavery of passion and im- 
pulse, the freedom of a life regulated by the laws of God, and in 
opposing this true ideal of liberty to that false freedom which 
would give unbounded license to every inclination, has accom- 
plished much for the good of the nations of the earth. For if it 
be true that freedom—true and reasonable freedom—in the natural 
order prepares the way for the liberty of the sons of God, so, too, 
it is true of Christian liberty, that the more it is spread abroad and 
made the possession of individual souls, the more it makes for true 
liberty in the natural order. And it is the spreading of this liberty 
of the sons of God that is the chief concern of the Church. Her 
primary aim is to confer upon her children all over the earth that 
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spiritual freedom with which Christ has made us free. I have said 
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: that complete freedom can not be obtained in this world, and it is 

id true, for that spiritual freedom of which the apostle speaks is not q 

er a thing of earth; they who have it are those of whom St. Paul says, } 

el that their “‘ conversation is in heaven.” Though they are in the d 
world, they are not of the world, and the freedom which they enjoy 

it is also a thing not of this world. He who possesses it, whatever 

. may be the hardship of his earthly lot, is happier and more fortu- , 

, nate beyond compare than the rich and powerful of the world. He a 

n enjoys a peace and content that no adversity can take from him, no i; 

, oppression can touch. He may be a slave, but he is free; he may 4 

e be poor, yet he is rich, “ having nothing, yet possessing all things ” : 

v (II. Cor. vi. 10). i 





And in what does this freedom, this glorious liberty, consist? To 
understand this, let us consider the passage of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians, which is read in the Holy Mass to-day. He speaks j 
there of Abraham’s two sons; one born of the bond-woman, the q 
other of the free-woman. The one born of the bond-woman was 
conceived in the ordinary way of nature, but the other was a son 4 
of promise—conceived by an interposition of divine power. And | 
these two sons, St. Paul tells us, represent the two covenants—the i 
Old and the New, the law of Moses and the religion of Jesus q 
Christ. The Old Law, given to the Jewish people, was a bondage— 
a necessary bondage placed upon them by God to educate them for a 
their work in the world—the work of preparation for the coming 
of Jesus Christ. The religion of Jesus Christ is the religion of 
freedom. “The law was given by Moses; grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ ” (St. John i. 17). While the old covenant lasted, hi 
God was served under the yoke of hard laws; it held out, on the 
one hand, the fear of punishment, and on the other, the hope of 
temporal reward. Such was the dispensation necessary during the 
long ages of preparation. 4 

True it is that there were those even then who served God for 
love, who rejoiced in the freedom with which Christ has made us f 
free; but that was not by virtue of the old covenant and its cere- li. 
monial observances: it was by virtue of faith in the “ good things ft 
to come,” faith in the coming Messiah. The Old Law, as such, " 
was a bondage; but “ grace and truth” came by Jesus Christ, and 
He taught men to serve God, not with the obedience of servants, 
but with the loving willingness of sons. By His divine sanctifying 
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grace He has made us the sons of God by adoption, children of the 
free-woman ; and as God’s sons and dearly loved friends, we rep. 
der him a willing service, which is not a task but a joy, and oy 
highest privilege to give. That is the liberty of the sons of God. 
Not a license to follow every inclination, good or bad, but a trye 
freedom, nevertheless, and a freedom which consists in doing our 
own will indeed, but our own will transformed by love of God, so 
that we make His holy will our own, and desire what He desires, 

Dear brethren, those who have this liberty are free from that 
worst of all slaveries, the slavery of self, the slavery of sin, the de- 
grading slavery of the man who is not his own master, but who is 
carried along by every impulse. It is from this worst of all slaveries 
that Jesus Christ came to free us, and from which He does free ys 
by divine grace. Those who have attained to this freedom in all its 
fulness are truly saints. Of most of us this can not be said. But 
we are struggling on toward the full possession of it; we have it, 
let us hope, in part, each in his own degree, and we earnestly desire 
and strive every day more and more to become truly free. But it 
involves a struggle, for the work of grace in us is not accomplished 
without our cooperation. 

Hence it is that penance is necessary for us, and hence it is that 
we may learn a lesson from the Church’s outbreak of joy in the 
midst of this penitential season. It teaches us that true joy and 
peace are to be obtained by bringing our passions under the sweet 
yoke of the love of Jesus Christ; that we must attain to our free- 
dom by following Him along the way of the cross; that not an in- 
effectual attempt—for it must be ineffectual—to escape all trouble 
and pain and suffering and to live at ease, but the patient, Christ- 
like endurance for our Father’s sake of sorrows and crosses, is the 
road to true and lasting happiness, to the liberty of the sons of 
God here, and the eternal enjoyment of God Himself in heaven. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE FRUITS OF THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 
HEART. 


SKETCHES FOR SERMONS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
II.—THE SacreD HEART UNVEILS THE FATHER. 
I.—Light. 


“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father . hath declared him.”—John i. 18. 





I. By the very nature of His being, God is beyond the compre- 
hension of a creature. Finite mind at its highest, even with the 
joint light of nature, grace, and glory, can never fully grasp the in- 
finite. It is the sole prerogative of the three divine Persons, to 
know adequately their own common nature and essence. 

But all this is very far from meaning that we neither can, nor do, 
know God at all. He is at the core and back of nature, thought, and 
love. The existence of a Supreme Being is the necessary postulate 
of all being. It needs no proof, it requires only clear statement. 
The veriest child, “who runs may read,” “that every house is 
built by some man ” (Heb. iii. 4) ; much more, that the house of the 
universe is framed and upheld by some great mind and will. In 
fact, the word God is written in large letters in sky, earth, and 
the human heart. The world, indeed, is saturated with the idea of 
God. No people has been ever wholly without a religion to express 
it, and to bind them to Him. The notion of an all-perfect Supreme 
Being, though plain, is yet a practical truth; i. e., it may have seri- 
ous consequences for those who freely choose to lead bad lives, as 
God is, and must be, the basis as well as the judge and vindicator 
of the great moral law. Hence the idea of God has been perverted 
and corrupted, as we see in old paganism and modern unbelief. 
Every power of nature, cruel or bountiful, every passion of the 
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heart, good or bad, has been defied. To-day God is made the slave 
of matter, or confounded with it or His own action or mode of 
action therein, call it evolution or law, or what you will. 

II. Indeed, we may say that outside “the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ” (II. Cor. 
iv. 6), the true idea of God gets lost or degraded. ‘ The light that 
God commanded to shine out of darkness into our hearts,” the sun. 
burst of knowledge that sprang from the sacred heart and lips, 
of “God with us” in the flesh, is a necessary connective of al! 
knowledge of a Supreme Being, derived from other sources, Np. 
ture, it is true, reveals God, but she is morally indifferent to pleasure 
or pain, good or evil, “red in beak and claw,” as the poet sings, 
She inspires fear and dread of the remorseless and unchanging 
laws that sway and dictate her action. There is no pity, no mercy, 
no forgiveness of sins in nature. The overwhelming order, might, 
majesty, and glory of the Creator are there, but the scientist peers 
in vain, through the stars, for the heavenly Father and loved com- 
panion, that God, clad in a heart of flesh, told us to look for. Even 
the old Bible is silent about God as our Father; He is Jehovah and 
“There is none like to him in strength and splendor,” but of His 
tenderness and fatherliness never a word. 

Looking into our own hearts for God, we should have been 
driven to despair by their hopeless depravity if we had not heard 
the voice of the Sacred Heart exhorting us to say, trustfully, “I 
shall arise and go to my Father.” 

III. This thought tempers the divine austerity of God, as made 
known in nature, in conscience, and in the Bible. ‘“‘ He who alone 
knows the Father, and to whom it shall please the Son to reveal 
him” (Matt. xi. 27), has said to us from the depth of His loving 
heart, “If you, being evil know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more will your Father, who is in heaven” (Matt. 
vii. 2). What beauty and consolation lie hid in the words, “ Your 
Father knoweth that you have need of these things,’ and “ Thus 
shalt thou pray, Our Father who art in heaven.” How comforting, 
when we reflect that these words were uttered by God’s own Son 
to us poor, lonely, and helpless sinners, weighed down by the crush- 
ing thought of our personal responsibilities! In temptation, in suf- 
fering, in death, in all the perplexing problems of life, how the 
thought of a heavenly Father, revealed by the sorrowing heart of 
Jesus, answers all our difficulties, solves all our doubts. For very 
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love, that Father above did not spare His only begotten Son and 
our Brother. He had to drink the cup of sorrow to the dregs, yet, 
dying, could say, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

He would teach us, that the permission of pain and sorrow and 

sin is quite compatible with the tender love of a father, who uses 

them to remind us that life is a school of virtue, not a temple oi 

ease, and that we are to imitate in life, if we would follow after 

death, Him who, with heartfelt love, said, ere leaving us in visible 

form, “Lo, I go to prepare a place for you,” “ Behold I ascend to 

my Father, and to your Father.” 

IV. Thus the Sacred Heart of Jesus draws us to God as 
Father, and removes all obstacles to loving confidence in Him. We 
are His children, not merely in name, and by a figure of speech, but 
in reality, and by creation. How this thought should color our 
lives, and help us to act and speak and think as worthy children of 
such a Father! This knowledge, streaming from the mind and 
heart of Him who was “ the light of the world,” has brought God 
from the skies, so to say, and mace Him visible and palpable—famil- 
iar as our fondest relation. It has made us feel that ‘“ we can ask,” 
and hope “to receive "—that if “we ask for bread, He will not 
hand us a stone; or a fish, that He will not give us a serpent.” 

V. This knowledge of the divine Fatherhood has changed the 
whole sky of life. It has brought sunshine to the soul. Till men 
gleaned this truth from the sayings of Jesus, i. e., from the mind 
and heart of God Himself, a pure act of the love of God was im- 
possible. “ Dii gentium daemonia,” till the Babe of Bethlehem, the 
highest conception of God was imperfect; the lowest, or popular, 
was wicked. Even in cultured Greece and lordly Rome the gods 
the people adored had the souls of tigers and the bodies, as well as 
the lust and viciousness, of apes and goats. 

But He who was “ the life and light of men” “ shone in the dark- 
ness,” and ‘‘to them that believed” “ gave power to be made the 
sons of God.” This knowledge of our sonship and God’s father- 
hood is now “the true light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world” (John i. 9). To impart and spread it, God 
has not chosen the worldly wise. “I confess to (i. e., I praise) 
thee, Father, lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto little 
ones” (Matt. xi. 25, 26). The Church, God’s oracle, in conveying 
to men the true knowledge of their Father in heaven, owes more to 
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her simple, unlettered children than to her most eminent doctors, 
who, indeed, had to learn from them. From St. John, the firs 
saint of the Sacred Heart, who drew his gospel straight from that 
holy spring, down to St. Francis, and onward, through the ages, 
to Blessed Margaret Mary, its modern evangelist, God has glori. 
fied Himself, “ out of the mouths of babes and sucklings” (Ps, yjij 
3). With tongues of fire and pens of light they made known tg 
men that God is a Father who lives in and desires our love, ang 
sent His only begotten Son into the world with a heart of flesh, the 
more convincingly to impress this truth upon us. 































II.—Love. 


I. Light brings knowledge; and knowledge leads to love, if the 
object is worthy. Love is blind, but not so the love, guided by the 
light, that emanates from the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It is, or ought 
to be, stirred into energy by the knowledge it gives us of the 
fatherhood of God, and of His boundless love of us His children, 
When we reflect on God’s immensity, when we think of the end- 
less realms of space, dotted with worlds, strewn there by His al- 
mighty hand, we asked in fear and doubt and hesitancy, Can or does 
the all-powerful Father think of or love us, tiny atoms, the sport 
of the elements in one of the smallest of these worlds? Is it not 
arrogant and unpardonable conceit to harbor such a thought? And 
so it would be were it not for the voice of the Sacred Heart assur- 
ing us of its own and Father’s love of us. To the Father’s call 
for a mediator and a messenger to convey the knowledge of this 
love in human language, comes the voice of the divine Son in 
reply, “ A body thou hast fitted for me” (i. e., a heart of flesh, the 
emblem and sign of love thou hast framed), “‘ Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O God” (Isa. xxxix. 8,9). The life led in that Deified Body 
is an emphatic reminder of St. Paul’s words, that “ God so loved 
the world, that He gave up His only begotten Son for it.” That 
Son, clad in the vesture of our manhood, with a human heart, craving 
for human affection, asks for our poor love, to offer to His Father. 
“My glory is nothing; it is my Father that glorifieth me” (John 
viii. 54). “ If any man love me, he shall be loved by my Father.” 

II. Devotion to the Sacred Heart is the worship of the love of 
Jesus, and, through Him, of the Father. For “ He that seeth me 
seeth also the Father,” for “ I and the Father are one” (John x. 30); 
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so, for the same reason, ‘** He that loveth me loveth the Father also.” 
It is the realization of the prophecy made to the woman at the well, 
that the day would come when men would worship “ in spirit and in 
truth.” All genuine love, homage, and adoration spring from the 
heart. The heart of every human being ought to be a temple and 
shrine of God, ever welling forth the incense of love and praise 
to God the eternal Father. But man’s heart clings only to a person 
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fh: —a living person. The fire of love will never kindle in response to 

“ 4 mathematical God—a mere idea, a mere form of words, an ab- : 

™ stract expression for force or energy. We long for “the fountain 
of living waters,” the God with a heart of flesh, “ who was seen on i 
earth and conversed with men,” in and through the veil of whose { 
manhood “ we see and love the Father.” 

the Ill. ‘“ The King in his beauty,’ Christ. God had two wills, the 

the divine and human, two great centres or powers of love, both turned 

ht to and exercised on the Father and on us. It is the human will and 

he heart, actuated by the Divinity, that appeals to our piety in this 

i devotion of to-day. What a mere human heart controlled by mo- 

- tives of human love or passion is capable of can never be fully ! 
told. The “eternal love-song” of the race has ever new surprises i 

al. : , 4 

1“ in store. History and poetry and drama do but feebly illustrate its 

“ capacities and ways. But what of the heart of a God-man—a heart, 

ot moved and filled and actuated by a divine personality. It is finite, 

Fi yet fanned into flame by the energy of the infinite. No plummet 

" could sound its depths. Neither saint nor angel could reach its 

1 height. A perfect organ or other musical instrument responds to 

is the capacity of the player; but what of a human heart, whose notes 

% and strings are swayed and swept by a hand divine. The music of 

* this heart mounts as a perpetual song of love and praise to the 

i. almighty Father of light and love. And to think that we poor 

: creatures can call it ours, and offer it up, in union with the Sacred 

: Heart, from which it pours. 

' IV. As human nature is one, the race is one, and is linked in its 
fulness to the divine, in and through the manhood of Christ. Hence 

5 though He truly came to atone for sin, and bring back the prodigal 

' son to His Father’s feet, yet, even if there had been no sin, the 
Eternal would probably have assumed our nature, in order fully i 

and adequately to love and worship the Father. Man in his per- 





son sums up all below himself, both in organic and inorganic nature ; 
and Our Lord in His person all above Himself, so that all creation 
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is brought “ captive in Christ,” to the feet of the great _—_ throne, 
His heart is the centre, around which all creation moves on its way 
to God. 

V. It is the Church’s treasure. The Holy Mass, the Sacraments, 
the merits of our Blessed Lady, and the saints, derive all their 
efficacy and value from this great source. 


II.—Duty. 


I. The light and love thus cast by the Sacred Heart on our filial 
relations to almighty God, the knowledge it affords of His divine 
fatherhood, point out also the duties we owe Him as our Father 
in heaven. Light and love in the spiritual order are like trees in the 
natural: to be judged by their fruits. “ Learn of me, for I am meek 
and humble of heart,” are the words of Him in whom they shone 
in all their fulness. Duty is the light we have of the Father, and 
the love we owe Him, realized in conduct. “ My food,” says the 
voice of the Sacred Heart, “ is to do the will of him who sent me.” 

II. The first duty of a child is to obey. The essential duty of a 
creature of a subject is also to obey. The main work of the Sacred 
Heart was, and is, to lead back children in revolt to their Father, 
The first Adam broke loose from obedience, and involved the race 
in his rebellion. The aim of the second is to restore the harmony 
thus disturbed. 

III. To know and love the great God our Father, “ who made 
heaven and earth,” is to “ be meek and humble of heart ” ; i. e., sub- 
missive, obedient. Our puny arrogance and pride, in face of the 
almighty Father, are the source and origin of all our miseries. 
What is the cause of religious strife and error? Naught but an 
uprising, a revolt of the human mind, against the truth of God, the 
truth “as it is in Jesus.” Whence sin, in all its hideous forms, but 
in a revolt of the will against God’s holy law? 

IV. The remedy for all this lies in duty; i. e., submission or 
obedience to our Father above. It is all the more necessary now, 
as revolt against all authority is in the air. Children are disobedi- 
ent, subjects fret under the yoke of law, all dream and talk of 
liberty ; yet there is no such thing, nor can there be. All life is a 
service. All must bow their necks to the yoke. We are merely 
offered a choice of masters. Surely it is better to serve God than 
mammon, or the flesh, or the world, or the evil one. True liberty is 
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found only among the children of God. Outside the “kingdom of 
God ” all is anarchy, by whatever fine name it may be called. What 

ounds for deep thought lie in the few simple words regarding 
Him who was sent by “our Father,” to show us “the way, the 
truth, and the light.” “He went down to Nazareth and was subject 
to them,” and, “‘ He learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered” (Heb. v. 8). 

Vy. Therefore, as “children of the kingdom,” as rooted and 
founded on light and love, our service or obedience must not spring 
from craven fear or abject weakness of will. It must be heartfelt 
and sincere. God is absolute Master, it is true, but He is a tender 
Father, and trusted companion as well. The Sacred Heart has un- 
yelled. Him to us as such; and it is our duty to return love for 
love, service for service. 

VI. “ Now this is eternal life; that they may know thee, the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” (John xvii. 3). 
“ Asthe Father hath taught me these things, I speak ; for I do always 
the things that please him ” (Ibid. viii. 28, 29). “ If God were your 
Father, you would indeed love me, for from God I proceeded and 
came” (Ibid. ii. 42). “If you be the children of Abraham, do the 
works of Abraham ” (Ibid. ii. 39). In the light of the Sacred Heart 
of Him who uttered these words, and the love He bore us, we have 
learned “ to know the Father ” and what our duty to that Father is; 
and as we desire to be of His kingdom, let us begin to love and 
obey Him now and forever. 


For enlargement of Part I., see Dalgairns (“Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart”), chapters 2 and 3. “ Voice of Sacred Heart,” chapter 1. Good 
thoughts on “God our Father” in Faber’s “ Notes on Doctrinal Subjects,” 
volume I., section xiii. Consult also Manning, “Glories of Sacred Heart,” 
chapter 2. 
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PASSION SUNDAY. 
THE EXCELLENCE OF THE SACRIFICE OF CALVARY. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM., 



























“For if the blood of goats and of oxen, and the ashes of a heifer being 
sprinkled, sanctify such as are defiled, to the cleansing of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, by the Holy Ghost, offered himself with. 
out spot to God, cleanse our conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God? ”—Heb. ix. 13, 14. 





Exordium.—Appropriateness of the Epistle for the beginning of 
Passiontide, the name given in the Church’s Liturgy to the last two 
weeks of Lent. 

During the past four weeks our attention has been kept con- 
stantly fixed upon the evil of sin, the necessity of penance, how to 
perform it. 

During the next two we shall be instructed in the Mystery of the 
Passion—the efficacy and the severity of the atonement made for 
us by Our Lord. 

Nothing so sublime in the whole history of Religious Thought, 
and human seeking after divine truth, as what is offered for our 
consideration every year at this time by Holy Mother Church, [See 
Liturgical Year, Passiontide and Holy Week. Ch. ii. and iii.] 

To-day our attention is called to the incomparable superiority of 
the Sacrifice offered by Our Lord on Calvary over the “ sin-offer- 
ings” and other bloody sacrifices of the Old Law. 

I. The Sacrifices of the Old Law: ‘“ In the worship of the Old 
Testament everything was symbolical; i. e., spiritual realities were 
conveyed through outward signs, and every physical defilement 
pointed to and carried with it, as it were, a spiritual counterpart.” 
[Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and Sacrifices, ch. xviii. 301.] 

A casual reading of Leviticus and Numbers is liable to produce the 
impresssion that the number of ceremonial prescriptions—purifica- 
tions, etc.—is excessive and bewildering. Reading them with re- 
flection and in a proper spirit of reverence excites sentiments of pro- 
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found admiration of the wisdom and goodness of God in devising 
this means of branding, as it were, into the very hearts of an ignorant, 
carnal people, degraded by more than four centuries (Exod. xii. 40) 
of idolatrous associations and influences, an habitual dread and hor- 
ror of whatever might make them unclean in His sight. 

Admirable preparation for the standard of spiritual cleanness to 
be taught and required under the New Law. True, human weak- 
ness caused the Jews in general, and the Pharisees in particular, to 
lose the true significance of these symbolic rites. They mistook the 
symbol for the reality; the shadow for the substance. 

Our Blessed Lord Himself combated this error during His life 
on earth. (Cf. Matt. xv. 2; xxiii. 7, 23, 25.) 

It was one of the first great obstacles which the apostles had to 
overcome. 

St. Paul’s constant preoccupation was to overcome and remove it. 
Such is the subject of to-day’s Epistle. 

The sacrifices of the Old Law served, at best, only for “ the cleans- 
ing of the flesh.” 

Allusion is made to what was regarded by the Jews as the most 
solemn of all their “ purifications”: The sprinkling of the ashes 
of the red heifer was to remove the greatest of all defilements—that 
incurred by contact, direct or indirect, with the dead. 

Symbolical meaning beautiful and impressive; a true foreshadow- 
ing of one of the great doctrines of Christianity. 

Death was considered evidence of the existence of sin—in the 
world, if not in the individual. 

“Sin had rendered fellowship with God impossible. Sin was 
death (Rom. vi. 23)* and had wrought death (Rom. v. 12)* and the 
dead body, as well as the spiritually dead soul, was the evidence of its 
sway.” (Item Edersheim, 305.) 

According to the Law, any one who touched a corpse, or a bone 
thereof, or the grave, or entered the tent in which a person had died, 
was unclean (Num. xix. 11, 14, 16.) For the cleansing from this 
defilement, a red cow, or heifer, was to be selected—one “ without 
blemish, and that had not borne the yoke,” and taken to the priest, 
who was to immolate it, without the camp, and, with his finger, 
sprinkle the blood “ over against the tabernacle seven times.” Then 
another of the levitical order was to burn the victim entirely—skin, 
flesh, blood, and entrails; while a third Levite was to gather up the 


* The Scriptural references are not found in the passage quoted. 
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ashes and carry them forth without the camp, and deposit them 
“in a most clean place, that they be reserved. . . . fora wate 
of aspersion ; because the cow was burnt for sin” (Num. xix, 2-5,9), 

“ Every one that toucheth the corpse of a man, and is not sprinkled 
with this mixture, shall profane the tabernacle of the Lord, and 
shall perish out of Israel” (ibid. v. 13). [For various symbolical 
meanings of this “sin offering,” see 4 Lapide in Num. xix.] 

Much as the Jews were impressed by the prescriptions of the Law, 
they observed only the /etter, and lost the spirit. 

Hence their total rejection by Almighty God: “TI have no pleasure 
in you, saith the Lord of hosts: and I will not receive a gift of your 
hand. 

“From the rising of the sun, even to the going down, my name js 
great among the Gentiles; and in every place there 1s sacrifice, and 
there is offered to my name a clean oblation: for my name is great 
among the Gentiles” (Mal. i. 10, 11). 

II. This “ Sacrifice and clean oblation” none other ‘than that 
offered by our Blessed Lord, on Calvary, and on our altars: 

“ Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldst not: but a body thou hast 
fitted to me: Holocausts for sin did not please thee. Then said I: 
Behold I come to do thy will, O God” (Heb. x. 5, 6, 9). 

Our Lord’s humanity was mysteriously united to his divinity for 
the sole purpose of offering an acceptable sacrifice to His Eternal 
Father ; an adequate atonement for sin; a worthy reparation for the 
offense offered to His divine majesty. 

“The blood of goats and of oxen, and the ashes of the heifer,” 
could never do this. 

Neither could they cleanse our souls from sin. 

But “the blood of Christ, who, by the Holy Ghost, offered him- 
self unspotted to God, can cleanse our conscience from dead works 
(the works of sin) to serve the living God.” The sacrifices and “ sin- 
offerings ” of the Old Law had to be offered repeatedly, for each in- 
dividual defilement. But “ Christ being come, a High Priest of the 
good things to come. . . . entered once into the Holies, having 
obtained eternal redemption—for those who would profit by it. Thus 
is shown the excellence, the incomparable superiority of His sacrifice. 

The preaching of this great Truth converted the world in the days 
of the apostles. 

By preaching to-day, our Holy Mother Church preserves, strength- 
ens, and propagates the Faith preached and handed down by them. 
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“Q praise the Lord, all ye nations: praise him all ye people. For 
his mercy is confirmed upon us: and the truth of the Lord remaineth 
forever * (Ps. exvi.). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to an ever increasing sense of filial 

ratitude to our Holy Mother Church, for her watchful care over us, 
and her faithful guidance in the things that pertain to God, and to 
His holy will in our regard. 

Through this ever faithful and watchful guidance we are made 
conscious of the infinite debt of gratitude we owe to Our Lorp 
Jesus CHRIST, by means of whose death we “ are called to receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance.” 





THE DUAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR LYING. 
BY THE REV. DR. W. J, KERBY. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The attacks of the Jews on Our Lord. His bold 
stand for the truth in spite of their hostility. 

I. Various kinds of lies. Men commonly make distinctions between 
them. The malicious lie universally condemned. Lying common among 
Orientals, subject races, in stress of competition. Going to treat it as @ 
social fact. 

II. The weapon of the weak—flattery, excuse, calumny, etc. The 
strong do not use tt ordinarily; with the weak, unnecessary. There are also 
various accepted standards for different classes. The moral question takes 
in the responsibility of the strong of forcing the weak to lie. 

III, Lies caused by, 1. Aggressive and searching questioning. Need 
of Christian delicacy in this matter. 2. Over-exigent authority on part of 
parents, teachers, employers, etc. Avoid giving incentives to lying. 3. Re- 
sentment at hearing the truth, 

IV. Our duty to aid veracity by being considerate in our attitude to- 
ward others in these points. 


The portion of the Gospel narrative read on Passion Sunday refers 
to one of the many conflicts between Jesus and the Jewish leaders, 
in which the former teaches His new revelation and the latter spite- 
fully resist it, even to the point of violence. The main contention 
concerns the person and knowledge of Our Saviour; a secondary 
phase of the event contains suggestive lessons on the problem of 
lying. To this attention is directed. 

The scene is harsh. The Jews are eager, impudent, hostile, pre- 
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tending scandal and affecting zeal. Christ is on the defensive, 
He is clear in statement, direct in reply, but His questioners become 
more and more bitter. A few moments before the events narrateg 
in to-day’s Gospel, Jesus met the impudence and obstinacy ang 
blindness of His enemies by saying, “ You are of your father, the 
devil. The truth is not in him. If I say the truth, you believe im 
not.” The rage of tormentors and their snares do not intimidate 
or deceive Jesus. Resisting the pressure to which He is subjected, 
He finally says, “If I shall say that I know Him not (the Father) 
I shall be like to you, a liar. But I do know Him and do keep His 
word.” The situation was surely intense: the Jews maliciously 
lying, refusing to believe Jesus when He spoke the truth, attempt 
ing to entrap Him by pointed questions whose answers they would 
not believe, trying to force Him, through fear, to lie; Jesus sub- 
jected to fear, even danger, refusing to lie, bravely telling the truth 
and boldly proclaiming it, His life endangered because of it. 

How like this is to the experience of truth-loving and truth-tell- 
ing souls in the world to-day! Many suggestions, some possibly 
giving comfort, others affording direction, others awakening atten- 
tion to thoughtless injury and innocent complicity, may be drawn 
from this event which is now proposed for our reverent meditation, 

I. The words lie and liar may be harsh and unpleasant to our 
sensibilities. One may say that it was necessary for Our Lord 
to use the words on the occasion in question, as He was confronting 
diabolical malice, but to apply the terms to the “ stories,” “ fibs,” 
“white lies,” “ prevarications,” ‘“ reservations,” “ partial truths,” 
which we politely and kindly employ in social intercourse, is un- 
warranted and misleading. Such an observation is quite natural, 
but it does not relieve the preacher of his duty of calling attention 
to unpleasant facts in life. We may differ in definitions, differ in 
our views of certain practices; there is one fact that can not escape 
notice or fail to awaken regret, namely, that our life and our times 
make truth-telling unpleasant, if not in its entirety impossible, and 
make falsehood useful, if not legitimate. 

As it is not easy to carry the many definitions and explanations 
of phrases of falsehood through a discourse, the plain terms lie and 
lying are employed with regret that a synonym, less harsh but 
equally direct, can not be found. 

We find in society that our universal teaching condemns lying, 
yet the practice of it is relatively widespread and to some extent 
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indulgently looked upon. There are certain forms of untruth of 
which men appear to be in no way ashamed. We universally de- 
mand and teach truthfulness in theory, yet we frequently resent and 
at times actually punish the telling of the truth when it is unpleasant, 
humiliating or incriminating. We find at times that to tell the 
truth would violate our sense of kindness and thoughtfulness, while 
an untruth would give consolation, and maybe avert harm. The 
malicious lie is universally condemned and it finds no place among 
self-respecting Christians, but the other forms or kinds of lie are 
not classed with it in stern rejection. Surely, one can not resolve to 
be entirely truthful without incurring risk of giving pain, losing 
influence or causing disturbance in one’s social relations, unless, 
indeed, one be skilled in evasion and resourceful in conversation, 
gifts by no means common. 

Lying is a remarkable phenomenon in human history. Subject 
races are much inclined to it. Macauley, in speaking of Warren 
Hastings, describes, as appalling, the “ Asiatic mendacity ” of the 
Hindus, and Newman says practically the same of the Turks. 
Eastern people are prone to untruth. St. Paul says, in writing to 
Titus, that the Cretians are always liars. Strong, conquering races 
prize truth-telling more highly, and hence we find it much more 
developed among the Western Christian races than in the East. 
The influence of Christianity on truthfulness has been immense, for 
we may safely imagine that the rigid insistent doctrine on it which 
developed so early in the Church’s history reflects a widespread 
practice of lying against which stern measures had to be taken, and 
concerning which definite doctrine was necessary to the moral con- 
quest of the Church. 

In our Christian times, we are familiar with the presence of lying 
in state and political circles, in business transactions, in advertising, 
in the courts. Wherever competition enters, misrepresentation and 
exaggeration will probably appear. This is so true in advertising, 
that to tell the exact truth, the literal truth about a school, a brand of 
goods, or a kind of ability, would endanger one’s chance of success 
over a rival who resorted to current methods and phrases in attract- 
ing the attention of the public. This social fact, or this series of 
social facts, concerning lying, suggests the wisdom of studying the 
problem somewhat as a social question. We have abundant doctrine 
on it as a problem of individual conscience, but too little from a 
social standpoint. The latter view alone is here held in mind. 
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II. One might say, roughly speaking, that a lie is a Weapon em. 
ployed by the weak against the strong. The purpose may be merely 
defense against the stronger person, or one may intend to win heal 
or influence or to ingratiate oneself. At any rate, this is one general 
trait of the lie: a resort of weakness in dealing with strength, 
When flattery is a lie, the flatterer seeks to avoid the displeasure gy 
win the favor of some one who has power. The lie of excuse ig the 
weapon of guilt against authority. The lie of the child is its weapon 
of defense against the parent. The lie of the slave is his weapo, 
against his master. The lie of calumny is the weapon of vile malice 
against superior merit or fortune. The lying of a conquered ta 
is its weapon against the conqueror. This becomes more evident 
when we note that the strong are not apt to lie in dealing with the 
weak. The former may be guilty of untruth for various purposes, 
but it will generally be of their own choice, and the lie resorted to 
may be entirely imputed to them. Whereas, in the case of weakness, 
the untruth is based on its instinct to cope with strength by de 
ceiving it. 

This being an important feature of the lie, its social nature js 
at once apparent, and new points of view suggest themselves. The 
habit of truthfulness, or of lying, that one may have will reflect 
one’s environment. Where a certain standard of truthfulness is 
rigorously demanded, as among army Officers, individuals will be 
truthful to that degree, as a rule. Where socially a certain amount 
of lying is tacitly agreed upon and indulgently overlooked, to that 
extent the individual will be severely tempted. Temperament, tact, 
moral courage, are important factors also, although these may not 
be regarded as relieving the individual of his moral obligation to 
avoid lying or his responsibility for having done so. 

The relations of the strong and the weak are governed by social 
conventions ; hence the phase of lying referred to is worked in and 
through all the complex relations of life. The circumstances in 
which the weakness of the inferior, of the child, of the servant, of 
the flatterer, may express itself will depend on the social form in 
which the relations of men are cast. In and through every com- 
plexity of life, however, we may trace this fundamental trait of the 
lie—a weapon of weakness employed against strength. 

In studying the lie, then, even from a spiritual standpoint, ‘should 
we not examine it as jointly the work of the strong and the weak? 
May not strength be sometimes entirely to blame, sometimes partly 
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at fault, sometimes thoughtlessly responsible for the lie to which 
weakness resorts in self-defense? If strength is bold, obtrusive, 
curious, cruel, and weakness is timid, delicate, and shrinking, shall 
we not hold the former responsible in conscience, to some extent, for 
the lie which it forces upon weakness? Had Jesus been man only, 
on the occasion referred to in the Gospel, and had He lied because 
of the grave danger in which He stood, would not the injustice, 
impudence, and malice of His threatening and insistent enemies have 
earned for them some of the blame of the lie they had caused? 
Jesus was threatened. ‘‘ They took up stones therefore to cast at 
him. But Jesus hid himself and went out of the temple.” Had 
He been mere man, might not the temptation to lie have come as a 
means of escape? He might have said that He did not know the 
Father or Abraham. Did not Peter, the chosen one, attempt to 
escape ridicule and disgrace, as he thought, by lying? Had he not 
been questioned tauntingly, would he have thought of denying 
Jesus? 

III. In taking this view of lying, in which the strong may be 
blamed partly for the lie, and the weak to that extent relieved, one 
may not underrate the guilt of the weak, nor seek to encourage them 
in any way. They are guilty and remain so. But if one wish to 
suggest or bring about a reform, one may with profit turn one’s 
attention to the guilt of the strong and seek to base the reform of 
the weak, on the sense of responsibility which one may hope to 
awaken in the strong. 

1. Those who have the habit of indiscriminate questioning occa- 
sion many lies. They may be led by idle curiosity or by methodical 
aggressiveness; they may wish to discover secrets not intended for 
them or to gain information to which they have no right. They 
lack delicacy, thoughtfulness, kindness, and never for a moment 
realize the moral struggle to which they subject those whom they 
question. These will often see no escape except through a lie, or a 
reservation which may be equivalent, if not indeed identical. Per- 
sons in high station are thus assailed by eager questioning ; persons 
who enjoy the confidence of prominent men; persons who are in the 
midst of stirring events, and those who are supposed in any way to 
have interesting information, are subjected to the same difficulty by 
thoughtless, eager, systematic questions which manifest no regard 
for privacy and no concern for dignity. The unjust and indecent 
curiosity of the public is to blame for the prying insistence and re- 
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morseless curiosity of many reporters, who are neither deterred by 
self-respect nor governed by mercy in their questioning in search of 
news. This cruel inquisition drives many to open, frank lying as 
the only apparent means of escape. Are they alone to blame? 

It would seem, then, that it were wise to teach men their respon- 
sibility for lying which they cause. Appeal should be made to 
strength to have mercy. Whether the strength is that of boldness 
or of curiosity, of malice, or of position, should it not be curbed 
by kindly consideration for others? Were we Christlike in motive 
and merciful at heart, were we in sympathy with our neighbor and 
guided by an enlightened self-respect, surely we would try to guard 
ourselves in a way not apt to create an occasion of lying or to offer 
an inducement for it. Were we to rise to the level of such con- 
siderateness, the type of lie to which the weak resort in self-de- 
fense might quickly disappear, and with that a great spiritual ad- 
vance might be expected for both the weak and the strong. While 
strength remains aggressive, unkind, and curious, weakness will 
resort to untruths which by their abundance as well as by their 
Origin constitute a sad commentary on the charity which we exer- 
cise with our fellow men. 

2. Authority that is too watchful, which does not allow for the 
limitations of nature and the accidents of life, which consequently 
demands a degree of perfection in inferiors which is as impossible 
as it is undesirable, frequently occasions lying and unconsciously 
harms the appreciation of truth. Whether it be mistaken zeal, poor 
judgment, misguided conscience, or frank and conscious tyranny 
that prompts authority, the result is no different. 

Love of truth is based on the training of moral sense. Great 
care and delicate direction are necessary to lead the child from the 
realm of boundless fancy to the accurate, measured statement of 
fact. Hence one should aim to produce this love and practice of 
truth rather than merely expect it to appear regardless of circum- 
stances. 

Parents are at times at fault in their manner of dealing with 
children. Unwise questioning, undue severity, over-exacting dis- 
cipline, which disregard the temperament, feelings,and short-sighted- 
ness of the young, cause these to resort to lies of excuse and of in- 
vention in order to accomplish ends which nature impels them to 
and the restraints of parental authority forbid. Were parents to 
take care, and in their discipline simply create no situations un- 
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necessarily in which a lie is invited, the child would gradually grow 
into the feeling that truth has not penalties too great or terrors too 
severe for them. 

Teachers in dealing with pupils sometimes make their influence 
felt too far into the lives of these and fail to mark the prudent re- 
serve which may always accompany wise government, to the detri- 
ment neither of good order nor of right progress. Nature in the 
young reacts against overwatchfulness in a way that results often 
in moral harm. 

Employers in dealing with laborers frequently place these in 
positions where temptation to lie follows. An amount of care is 
sternly demanded or fidelity is expected to an unreasonable degree, 
and the inferior will resort to a lie to escape punishment if not dis- 
charge when he can not meet expectations. 

In all such cases, authority should be mindful of its position, and 
duly considerate of the weakness of those subject to it. One need 
not plead for removal of restraint nor for any unwise relaxation of 
care. Authority has its rights, ‘ts moral and religious sanctions, 
whatever be the constitution of inferiors. The question arises 
merely about the method of authority, the natural inclination of 
those under it, to resort to a lie; and the wisdom, charity and kind- 
ness there may be in so organizing discipline and regulating methods 
that the incentive to lie and occasions inviting it be scrupulously 
avoided when possible. When authority fails to pay attention to this 
it incurs the risk of undermining the appreciation of truthfulness 
in a young life and preparing the way for manifold disloyalty to 
truth in later years. 

3. They who resent the truth when it is told, who take offense at 
unpleasant truth much more readily than at pleasant falsehood, who 
are extremely sensitive and suspicious, place a penalty on truth- 
telling and a premium on lying which does not fail of effect. They 
also who ask, expect, or encourage lies contribute in no small de- 
gree to the complications of the problem in society. 

IV. In all of these classes just mentioned, we find that the lie is 
an effect. It does not take its origin in the free decision of the per- 
son who utters it. It is response to an influence, a pressure or a 
situation brought about by another. In as far as the lie is an effect 
of this kind, it surely seems well to call to it the attention of those 
who may unconsciously, though none the less surely, be the direct 
occasion, and, in a way, the cause. Were we always thoughtful, 
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properly considerate of the feelings and probable weakness of our 
fellow man, we would surely try to avoid any course of conduct 
which might be for him a sort of embarrassment or a temptation 
to be disloyal to the truth. The conditions that seem to make the 
lie necessary, that certainly invite it, are varied and abundant. While 
men remain weak and undecided, while their moral courage depends 
on conditions at once rare and complex, we may scarcely expect of 
them that they be always as brave and tactful as truth requires, 
But if their moral sense and desire to be truthful be seconded by our 
kindness and Christian charity, by our care in avoiding situations 
which suggest untruth, we may reasonably hope for progress go. 
cially, and for the final disappearance of the lie which is employed 
by weakness in self-defense of this kind. 

Jesus gives us an inspiring lesson by His brave love of truth and 
His victory over the impudent aggressions of the Jews. These give 
us a lesson of the manner in which bold, shrewd, malicious power 
intimidates those whom it takes to be weak. The whole pressure 
of their insistent questioning is toward a lie in self-defense which 
Jesus will not utter. “If I shall say that I know Him not, I shall 
be like to you, a liar. But I do know Him.” 

If men are not always noble, not always strong and resourceful, 
may we not aid them to be loyal to the truth by such delicate con- 
sideration and kindly reserve as shall protect them against needless 
temptation. Were we to cease inventing escapes for the weak, 
were we to hold rigidly, simply and loyally to the abolition of eva- 
sions, reservations, direct denials and the like, and teach instead our 
duty not to invite, not to provoke, not to compel a lie, and not to 
resent the truth, we might be the more easily loyal to truth and thus 
escape much of the moral anguish and spiritual confusion to which 
men are so often subjected. 
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PALM SUNDAY. 
CHRIST OUR MODEL. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.”—Phil. ii. 5. 


Exordium.—Connection between the Epistle and the Gospel of the 
day: The latter describes Our Blessed Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. The sudden, spontaneous uprising and outpouring of 
the people, to do Him unprecedented honor: Spreading their gar- 
ments on the ground before Him, and tearing the branches from the 
trees, and strewing them in the way, greeting Him with the joyful 
cry: “ Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 

The sacred narrative does not tell us that He responded to this 
grand ovation by either word or salutation, as is the custom with con- 
querers and heroes, or others honored by a public, popular demon- 
stration. 

One quiet answer only did He return to the Pharisees, who be- 
sought Him to rebuke His followers: “I say to you, that if these 
shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out ” (Luke xix. 40). 

He passed on, in silent majesty, to the Temple, where He vindicated 
the honor of “ His Father’s house ;” and when eventide was come 
He returned, apparently alone, to the solitude and the humble sur- 
roundings of Bethany. (Mark xi. 11). 

Thus did He flee from the honors and praises of the worldly and 
abstain from all vain display, and even open acknowledgment of 
His own merits and greatness. 

Such the model set before us in the Epistle: “ Let this mind be 
in you, which is also in Christ Jesus.” 

I. The words of to-day’s Epistle were written by St. Paul to a 
Christian community who were probably the dearest to his heart of 
all his converts—the Philippians. 

Their conversion (through no fault of theirs) had cost him dearly: 
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For the casting out of an evil spirit from a woman, he was haled be. 
fore the Roman tribunal, and without trial or hearing, was stripped 
of his garments, brutally scourged, and cast into prison, where 
through a miraculous intervention, he converted the jailer, his family, 
and many of the prisoners; and further obtained an honorable and 
triumphant release (Acts xvi. 22-40). 

Before this scourging and imprisonment he had made other cop. 
verts, and was free to see them all before leaving Philippi. (CE. 


Fouard, St. Paul, vol. i. 112-123; Iverach, St. Paul, ch. vii., Men of . 


the Bible Series.) 

Departing from Philippi, he left the Faith behind him, but carried 
with him the unfailing love of his converts. 

Later on, when they heard that he was a prisoner in Rome, they 
sent him a testimonial of their affection. (Fouard, vol. ii. ch. i. and 
ii.; Iverach, ut supra). 

In return, he sent them his Epistle, full of the most ardent out- 
pourings of his large, generous and affectionate heart. 

Only one, gentle admonition, and a warning against false teachers: 

As not unfrequently happened in the early Christian communities, 
there were at Philippi Jews and Gentiles; and besides this racial dis- 
tinction, there was also that of social grade. 

Hence it is not surprising that there were certain manifestations of 
pride and self-conceit. 

The GREAT APOSTLE could not more effectively combat this per- 
nicious evil than by appealing to the example of his Divine Master, 
whom he loved to the utmost limit of human affection and devotion, 

II. “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

Our divine Saviour was Gop. 

It was no “ robbery,” or false pretense on His part to proclaim His 
equality with His eternal Father. 

Yet He was willing to assume our human nature; to appear as 
an ordinary man; to submit to all the trials, calumnies, and persecu- 
tions, which, according to the will of His Father, fell to His lot on 
earth: “ Becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

Our Lord might easily have avoided passing for the illiterate “ Son 
of a carpenter.”” Might have made all with whom He came in con- 
tact show the respect due to Him upon so many titles. 

Might have silenced every evil and calumnious tongue. 

Might, without revealing His divinity, have received greater 
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honor and respect than the world had ever shown to any man. And 
might have left the record of it to honor the Christian name. 

He did none of these things. Left His vindication and His glori- 
fication in the hands of His Eternal Father. 

Left to us as the guide and inspiration of our lives, this simple in- 
junction : “Learn of me, because I am meek, and humble of heart: 
and you shall find rest to your souls ” (Matt. xi. 29). 

St. Paul enforces the precept, by calling attention to the recom- 
pense : “Wherefore, God exalted him,” etc. 

III. Evident, therefore, that St. Paul means to propose Our Lord, 
in His humanity, as a model, not only to the Christians of his day, 
but to those of all time. 

Wishes to show that humility—absence of self-assertion and self- 
glorification—is pleasing to God, and has its reward: “ Not he that 
commendeth himself is approved, but he whom God commendeth ” 
(II. Cor. x. 18). 

Self-abasement extremely repugnant to human nature. 

Many who may be justly considered sincere, and, according to 
human standards, practical Christians, are not always ready to 

“abase themselves, taking the form of a servant.” 

On the contrary, are rather solicitous for all the honor which they 
imagine to be their due. 

They forget the words of our blessed Lord: “ The disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant above his Lord” (Matt. x. 24). 

“When you have done all these things that are commanded you, 
say: We are unprofitable servants: we have done (only) that which 
we ought to do” (Luke xvii. 10). 

There are occasions when a Christian should justify himself. St. 
Paul did it vigorously. (I. Cor. iv. See also Sketch for Sexa- 
gesima). 

But the motive should be the cause of Truth, and the honor of 
God; not mere personal vindication. 

Good, respectable Christians also exposed to commit the fault of 
the Pharisees: to “ love salutations in the market-place, and the first 
chairs in the synagogue, and the chief rooms at feasts” (Luke xx. 
46). 

Careful, honest examination of conscience will frequently reveal 
other faults of a similar nature and more or less fatally opposed to 
both the teaching and the example of our divine Saviour. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to take seriously to heart this impor- 
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tant and salutary lesson. To ponder it well during this Holy Week 
in connection with its sublime and tragic mysteries. ; 
What that lesson teaches, Our Lord requires of us all. First, He 
tells us that “ His yoke is sweet, and His burden light ” (Matt. xi. 
30). Next, He says: “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself daily, take up his cross, and follow me” (ibid. xvi. 24). 
And again, “ Whosoever shall exalt himself, shall be humbled, and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted” (ibid. xxiii. 12), 
Hardened, indeed, or stupid must be the heart and the mind that 
will not try to learn and practice this lesson. 
Surely all those who are “ of good will,” will try to do so. 
“Let therefore this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” 





EASTER SUNDAY. 


SPIRITUAL RESURRECTION, TO A BETTER AND 
HIGHER LIFE. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R, K. WAKEHAM, 


“Therefore let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness; but with the leaven of sincerity and truth.”— 
I. Cor. v. 8. 


Exordium.—On a certain occasion St. Paul felt it to be his duty 
to write to the Christians of Corinth commanding them to expel from 
their midst, and to hold no fellowship with, one who, by his scandal- 
ous immorality, had passed the limits of even heathen decency (cf. i. 
Cor. v. 1). 

He explained to them the reason of his severity, by a very simple 
and familiar comparison: As a little bad leaven spoils the whole 
mass of dough, so evil example, unrebuked, will corrupt a whole 
community, and such in fact was already the case, to a great extent, 
at Corinth. (Cf. Fouard, St. Paul, vol. i. 260.) 

To remedy the evil, “ purge out the old leaven,” he tells them, and 
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“feast with the wxleavened (pure and uncontaminated) bread of 
sincerity and truth.” 

This simple comparison is equally applicable to the ordinary faults 
to which all are liable, and which constitute the great obstacle to 
progress in the Spiritual Life. Hence the reason why these words of 
the Great Apostle have been chosen by our Holy Mother Church, 
for “ this day which the Lord hath made,” to teach us a lesson appro- 
priate to the occasion: 

“Christ our pasch is sacrificed.” He has conquered sin; risen tri- 
umphant over death, and will soon return to the right hand of His 
Father—there to prepare a place for us (John xiv. 2). 

It is meet and just, therefore, that all those who profess to be 
Christians, followers of Christ, should not only rise from the death 
of sin but also strive to lead henceforth, a Better and Higher Life. 
How is this to be done? 

I. “ Purge out the old leaven.” The following of the Lenten 
exercises and instructions and meditation on the Passion of our 
blessed Redeemer have thrown much heavenly light into each faith- 
ful soul. 

Successful efforts have been made to reenter into friendship with 
God or to draw nearer to Him. But even though past sins may have 
been forgiven, evil propensities still remain, and will strive to regain 
the mastery. 

There is no sin, however great, that has ever been committed, to 
which fallen nature, in general, is not more or less inclined. 

The germs are there of passions that may, fortunately, have never 
yet been aroused. 

Difference of circumstances and associations, etc., counts for a 
great deal in difference of moral conduct in individuals. 

No one has a right to say that he would have acted better than his 
unfortunate neighbor had he been placed in the same circumstances, 
subjected to the same trials, or temptations. 

Danger greater still in case of sins already committed, especially 
where the fault has become a habit. 

The forgiveness of sin, after a sudden and perhaps transient re- 
pentance, is but the removal of a cancerous growth, which is liable to 
return at any time. 

Only one sure cure: “ Purge out the old leaven.” Vigilance, self- 
examination, constant war against what we know and God knows, 
to be our evil inclinations. St. Paul, in writing to the Christians of 
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Ephesus, says explicitly: “ Put off, according to former conversg. 
tion, the old man, who is corrupted according to the desire of error. 

“ And be renewed in the spirit of your mind. And put on the new 
man, who, according to God, is created in justice and holiness and 
truth. Let no evil speech proceed from your mouth. Let all bitter- 
ness and anger and indignation and blasphemy be put away from 
you, with all malice. 

“ And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby you are sealed 
unto the day of redemption ” (Eph. iv. 22-31). 

II. Detecting and restraining interior propensities will naturally 
lead to a Better life in all exterior actions and relations: “ Feasting 
on the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 

But to live the Higher life requires something more than sincerity 
and even-handed justice to our fellow-men. 

Comparatively easy to do this: The present reward of notoriety, 
honor, the praise, gratitude, respect of the world, is an efficacious 
stimulus, 

God is liable to be, and too often is, forgotten, when the world 
smiles approvingly. 

What leads on to the Higher Life is the love “ of the things that 
are above ’’—the things of God. 

This, too, St. Paul has told us: “If you be risen with Christ, 
seek the things that are above where Christ is, sitting at the right 
hand of God. Mind the things that are above, not the things that 
are upon the earth. Mortify your members which are upon the 
earth: fornication, uncleanness, lust, evil concupiscence, and covet- 
ousness. . . . For which things the wrath of God cometh upon 
the children of unbelief” (Col. iii. 1-6). 

Conclusion.—In order therefore to rise to this Better and Higher 
Life, as every Christian should strive to, it is necessary : 

I. To avoid relapsing into sin, by avoiding the occasions of it, 
and by remembering the sufferings of Our Lord, by which He ob- 
tained for each one of us, not only the forgiveness of our sins, but 
also the previously necessary grace of sorrow and repentance. Feast 
not again “ with the leaven of malice and wickedness.” 

II. To make honest and vigilant effort to discover each evil in- 
clination, and repress, or, if possible, root it out. ‘‘ Purge out the 
old leaven.”’ 

III. To be thoroughly sincere, honest, and upright in all social 
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relations, actions, and dealings with our fellow men. “ Feasting with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 

Lastly, to lead a life of practical Faith. Remembering that what- 
ever may be the pleasures, honors, attractions of this world, “ we 
have not here a lasting city, but seek one that is to come” (Heb. 

"xiii. 14). 

Cultivating a sincere desire and preference for those imperishable 
and indescribable blessings which “ God hath prepared for them that 
love him” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 

“Tf you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is, sitting at the right hand of God. Mind the things that are 
above, not the things that are upon the earth.” 





CHRIST IS RISEN. 
BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., B.A. (OXON.) 


“ Christ is risen from the dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep.” 
“For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.”— 
I. Cor. xv. 20, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—The joy of Easter, the queen of feasts—a foretaste of heaven. 
Christ’s Resurrection the central message of Christianity, the hope of man- 
kind face to face with inevitable death. It has overcome death and robbed 
it of its terrors; it has clothed the Christian’s dying bed with peace and 
joy. The only death we need fear is that of sin—and here, too, Christ’s 
Resurrection has triumphed. It has snatched so many souls, even in these 
past weeks, from that living death. And He comes on Easter morning 
first of all to the penitent with His message of peace. And Easter gives 
to all of us a fuller participation in the divine life. We have risen with 
Him and we shall reign with Him. 


Christ is risen. Alleluia! 

There can be only one thought to-day, joy; holy, universal, in- 
toxicating joy. The bells ring till the steeples reel, the organs peal 
forth their loudest, the church is decked in bridal garb, the flowers 
of spring shed forth their fragrance, God’s priests robed in the 
vestments of joy sing their alleluias, but all is too little, too feeble, 
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too finite to express the joy of Easter morning—only the soul at the 
foot of God’s altar, like Magdalene clasping by the feet her Risen 
Lord, can taste and feel and know the joy of Easter—no tongue can 
tell it. 

It is the queen of feasts, the solemnity of solemnities, the consy. 
mating joy of the whole year; it is a foretaste of heaven, where the 
alleluias will be unending, where the glory of God will be unveiled 
and we shall see God face to face and drink in forever the unspeak- 
able joys of the beatific vision, God in us and we-in God. 

(a) It was but yesterday that we mourned by the cross and now 
we are in heaven! 

So it will be to us when, this short life ended, and by God’s great 
mercy our purgatory too, we shall pass from these shadows and 
images to the light of perfect truth, from this vale of tears to the 
mansions of the blessed, from bearing the cross of Jesus to wearing 
the crown with Him. 

(b) Christ is risen from the dead! It is the central message of 
Christianity, the crowning triumph of the Crucified. Death has 
been conquered and laid prostrate, her sceptre carried off by the 
victor, her deadly sting is drawn, her fatal power is gone. 

Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that sleep! 

Yes, His resurrection is our hope, our life, our stay. Death has 
been conquered once for all, even in the hour of our fancied victory, 
and not only is He, her choicest prey, snatched from her jaws, but in 
Him all His, all and each of us who are marked with the sign of the 
cross, the emblem of his triumph, we too have conquered death and 
for us its bitterness is past. 

For bethink you what death was to the word before the first 
Easter morn brought light and hope and joy. The terrible scourge, 
the enemy dreaded above all, the end of life and love and happiness, 
the relentless foe of our race, not to be bought off by tears or sighs, 
not to be averted by riches or sacrifices, not to be appeased by youth 
or health. The young and strong, its favorite victims, passed away 
into its shadows and the despairing mourners went about the streets. 
To its cruelty there were no exceptions; it snatched the babe from 
its mother’s arms, the bride from the bridegroom, the light of the 
home was quenched, and there was neither hope nor consolation. 

For in Adam all had sinned, and all must die. 

But to-day all is changed, and from the holy sepulchre, the 
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empty sepulchre of the risen Lord, comes forth the angelic message, 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is the first-fruits 
of them that sleep.” 

Already at His resurrection, at earliest dawn of this most blessed 
day, has He released the spirits of the just from their long captivity 
and overcome the powers of hell. There in glittering train they 
follow Him through the glades cf Joseph’s garden and the streets of 
the gilt city; His great precursor is there, and his dear foster-father 
and the little innocents who were His first martyrs, and the glorious 
patriarchs and prophets who sang of His victory amid the long 
shadows of the past and desired so earnestly to see the things that 
now they see. 

For Christ is risen from the dead, the first-fruits of them that 
slept, and the angels may well sing their Regina coeli laetare, for 
heaven is won to-day and heaven is to be peopled with those her Son 
hath redeemed. 

And henceforth to us, dear brethren, death has lost its terrors. 
It is no longer the agony of an endless separation, the hopelessness 
and darkness of the past. We gaze with tearful eyes upon the green 
mounds in the churchyard where our dear ones sleep, but there is 
no bitterness in those tears. “ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 

We sit by the dying bed of the Christian and wonder at its beauti- 
ful calm, nay often at its celestial joy. We see some young soul that 
has hardly tasted the world and its pleasures lying on a bed of 
suffering, not only resigned but radiant, not repining but longing to 
be dissolved and be with Christ. Such is the mystery of Easter day, 
such is the triumph of the Crucified. 

“ For I am he that am alive and was dead, and behold I am living 
for ever and ever, and have the keys of death and of hell” (Apoc. 
i.18.) “ And to him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
life and he shall be clothed in white garments and shall sit with me 
on my throne: as I also have overcome and am set down with my 
Father on his throne” (Apoc. iii.). 

And so, dear brethren, we need not fear to die. For He has passed 
through the Red Sea before us, and hath made the way plain before 
our feet, and those who have followed Him and have gone before us 
are stored up like precious jewels in His treasury, and there shall we 
find them when our turn comes to follow. And there in the fade- 
less joy of the eternal Eastertide God will wipe away all tears 
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from our eyes, there shall be no more sorrow nor sighing, neither 
shall there be any more pain, for the former things are passed aw 
Alleluia ! 

(c) But there is indeed a death which we must and ought to fear 
and that is the death of sin. But it is from this death that we hove 
arisen in the power, Our Lord’s resurrection. 

To how many of you during these days of penance has come the 
grace of true contrition. You were dead perhaps for years, dead 
to grace, dead to Christ, dead to God, and now the Holy Spirit has 
breathed upon the dead bones, and a new life of grace has been given 
you, and you have risen with Jesus, and sat down with the saints 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb. How many during this time 
of grace and mercy have felt divine life stir again in souls long 
dead, and have heard the voice of Christ bidding them “come 
forth” from the tomb, and in the power of His resurrection have 
indeed arisen to a new life in Him. And it is to you who have 
mourned over the dead past that the risen Lord brings a message 
of special love and peace. It is to you that his first Pax vobis is ad- 
dressed, “ Peace be to you, whom I have redeemed by my blood.” It 


ay, 


is to the Magdalene, the penitent who has sinned, and wept, and been - 


forgiven, that He comes in the exquisite tenderness of His love 
first to greet on Easter morn. And if there be some among you 
who have not yet risen from the death of sin, who have not yet 
knelt at His feet and heard His loving words of absolution, oh, then, 
I entreat you, in His name and for His sake, not to delay any longer, 
for it grieves Him so. Think of the great apostle who had de- 
nied Him, not once but thrice, not in word only but with oaths, 
Scarcely has Jesus rewarded the holy women for their constant love, 
than He hastens to Peter, who is weeping and ashamed. Oh, what 
a meeting that must have been, indescribable in pathos and tender- 
ness ! 

The Lord hath risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon. 

Who can say what Peter must have felt as he saw that dear face 
again and felt those eyes rest on him in love and loving eagerness to 
pardon. But, my brethren, you will find Him still the same. Taste 
and see how gracious the Lord is! Let His Easter joy be full—and 
full it will not be till He has heard your trembling confession, 
and wiped away the tears from your eyes. 

“ Thanks be to God!” you will then cry. ‘“ Thanks be to God who 
hath given us the victory through Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Yes, the victory over death; and not merely over the death that 
makes this frail body of ours its prey, but over that far more terrible 
foe that consumes and destroys our immortal souls. 

(d) And what is His Easter message to us, my brethren, who 
humbly trust that we have life in Him. “TI have come, that ye may 
have life, and have it more abundantly,’ He says. 

Each Easter gives us a fuller measure of His divine life, and 
makes it ever harder for the foe to despoil us of this treasure. 
Let us enter into the joy of Our Lord this paschal tide. Let us 
feast with hearts of thankful joy at the divine banquet which He 
spreads for us day by day. Let us hold Him by the feet as He 
comes to greet us in the daily Mass. Let us enter into His joy, for 
it is our rightful heritage. We are His and He is ours. We have 
risen with Him and we shall reign with Him. 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast and unmovable, 
always abiding in the work of the Lord, knowing that your labor 
is not vain in the Lord. 





LOW SUNDAY. 
THE PEACE OF GOD.* 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
do I give unto you.”—John xiv. 27. 


Exordium.—The announcement of the birth of our divine Saviour 
was accompanied by a heaven-sent message of Peace (Luke ii. 14). 

By the dispensation of divine Providence, the benighted world 
was enjoying unwonted Peace at the time. [Cf. Didon, Life of 
Christ, Vol. i., 2, 3. For a description unsurpassed in beauty, and 
easily available for quotation, Milton’s Ode on the Nativity.] 

Our Lord’s legacy to His disciples, on the eve of His Passion, was 


* For sketch on epistle of the day, see first series of Sketches. 
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Peace (text above). His first salutation after His resurrection 
was Peace; as seen in to-day’s Gospel. 

These facts (not to quote numerous texts. of Scripture) seem 
abundantly sufficient to show that God desires to give His Peace tp 
men of good will. 

What, then, is this Peace of God? 

I. Peace, in its first, and highest sense, is defined: “A state of 
freedom from agitation, commotion, or disturbance.” 

Such was the meaning of Our Lord in His words at the last sup- 
per, and in His salutation after His resurrection. (Cf. a Lapide, 
John xiv. 27, 28; Luke xxiv. 36, 37.) 

He wished to free His disciples from the fear, anxiety and per- 
plexity under which they were laboring. 

They could see nothing before them but opposition, persecution, 
probable failure and ignominy. 

The impression made by reading the Gospels is, that those good 
and sincere men, who afterward “ planted the Church in their own 
blood,” were, as Our Lord Himself told them, “ Foolish and slow of 
heart to believe” (Luke xxiv. 25). 

They had seen Him heal the sick, cure the lepers, raise the dead 
to life, still the tempest, multiply the loaves and fishes, walk upon 
the waters. Three of them had witnessed His transfiguration. In 
spite of all this they did not understand; frequently asked foolish 
questions. All fled from Him in the garden, and Peter denied Him, 
soon after His arrest. 

Such is still the story of many honest, well-meaning souls. Tossed 
about, cast down by trials, doubts, perplexities, contradictions, temp- 
tations. 

Like the apostles, they forget the wonders Our Lord has wrought, 
not only in proof of His divinity, but also in proof of His love for 
us. Like them, they are fully conscious of present troubles; and 
dread those which they believe the future has in store for them. No 
human power or ingenuity can brighten up the gloomy prospect 
ahead, or bring relief for present ills. 

One sovereign remedy: “ The Peace of God, which surpasseth all 
understanding ” (Phil. iv. 7). 

It alone can produce in the mind and soul that “ state of freedom 
from agitation, fear, commotion, or disturbance.” 

It brings a sense of security, based upon the friendship of God: 
“Tf God be for us, who is against us?” (Rom. vill. 31). 
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II. The Peace of God is granted only “to men of good will.” 

To those who strive to do the will of God—to keep His command- 
ments: “ Much peace have they that love thy law” (Ps. cxviii. 165). 
« Allthy children shall be taught of the Lord; and great shall be the 
peace of thy children ” (Is. liv. 13). 

This Divine Peace can not reign in the soul that is not in friendship 
with God—that is addicted to sin. 

“There is no peace for the wicked, saith the Lord God” (Is. 
vii. 21). 

“ They have not known the way of peace, and there is no judgment 
in their steps: their paths are become crooked to them ; every one that 
treadeth in them, knoweth no peace ” (ibid. lix. 8). 

III. The Peace of God and the Peace of the World are irrecon- 
cilable: What the world calls Peace does not bring calm, tranquillity ; 
freedom from agitation or disturbance. 

It is a hollow, insincere conventionality. 

Calm and tranquillity of mind are acquired by stifling conscience. 
Social Peace, or harmony, obtained by unblushing sacrifice of prin- 
ciple—trying to forget or ignore flagrant violations of justice and 
morality: Pilate and Herod were friends (at peace with each other) 
after each in his turn had despised and ill-treated our divine Saviour 
(Luke xxiii. 12). 

Our Lord, though Prince of Peace (Is. ix. 6), would have no 
peace with the zvorld, i. e. with the wicked and godless of the world: 
“Think ye that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell you no; 
but separation.” No contradiction between these words and others, 
uttered by Him; nor with those of the angelic choir. 

Our Lord meant that there should be no peace or compromise and 
harmony between His followers and His enemies; between His 
maxims and the maxims of the world. [Cf. a Lapide in Matt. x. 
34.] 

“ Hence he says, Not as the world giveth do I give unto you.” 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to adore our Risen Lord as truly the 
PRINCE OF PEACE. To rejoice in the salutation addressed by Him 

to His disciples, and through them, to us all: Peace be to you. 

To strive to appreciate this inestimable blessing, to take the means 
of possessing it always. 

To beware of rejecting and losing it, as did the Jews of old: “When 
he drew near, seeing the city, he wept, saying: If thou also 
hadst known, and that, in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
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i ti but now they are hidden from thy eyes” (Luke xix. 41 

42). 

i No better way of fully realizing and participating in the joys of 
Faster than acquiring this Peace of God. 

“ Therefore let us follow after the things that are of peace” (Rom, 

xiv. 19). “‘ And may the Peace of God, which surpasseth all under. 

standing, keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus ” (Phil. iy, 7). 





SACRAMENTAL CONFESSION A CLEW TO PEACE, 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


i “Peace be to you. . . . Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose sins you 
' shall forgive they are forgiven; and whose sins you shall retain they are re- 
tained.”—Gospel of day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The following thoughts converge in proof and 
illustration of above statement: 

I. State of things around us. The thirst for peace in a world where 
all is strife. Yet God must will peace. Christ the founder of our holy 
l religion, called “the Prince of Peace.” Why, then, war? His message 
i rejected by nations at large. There is a means, however, left of conveying 
peace to stricken hearts singly. 

II, For this peace promised and left us legacy in words of to-day's 
gospel. Strife and unrest fruit of sin. Sacramental confession heals it; 
therefore, clew to it. 

III, Where else is there remedy for sin and restoring to peace, except 
in Sacrament of Penance? Mission of apostles and successors to apply it. 
IV. Besides the question to cavil about word “ confession.” Is there 
a force or power behind it to heal and save? If not, where is the marvel- 

ous promise of the gospel fulfilled? 
V. In creation God said to have breathed into lifeless clay a living 
soul. Same metaphor used in giving apostles power to forgive sins. Sin 
moral death; death also to true peace of heart. i 
i VI. What power of binding and loosing means. Why confession or 
manifestation of conscience implied though not expressed in exercise of 
this power. Illustrations from law and healing art. 
VII. Self-disclosure most natural, when peace of mind or health of 
soul or body lost. 
VIII. Telling one’s sin openly sign of sorrow; therefore, pardoning 
pa in confession. Required from erring children. In old law Cain, 
avid. 
IX. Duty of gratitude for power entrusted to Church of forgiving sin, 
' and thus restoring peace to troubled conscience. 

X. Strife and unrest inevitable in God-neglecting world; but remedy 

at our doors. Apply it, then, and you will enjoy “ abundance of peace.” 





I. All men thirst for peace, but alas! discord and war are the dom- 
inant notes of life. To say nothing of the horrors of strife between 
nations, and the deadly feuds of rival classes, and mutual hatreds 
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of individuals, is there not in each soul a lifelong discord, discord of 7 
the mind, discord of the passions, discord of the conscience? Now, 
Christ, whose beautiful words you have just listened to in the gospel : 
of the day, and who was, and still is, called “the Prince of Peace,” if 
gives us herein a clew to the peace we long for. If we are still at { 
war, and strife still rules human affairs, it is because His message i 
and healing are rejected by nations and individuals alike. The q 
stricken and solitary believing heart may, however, find rest and f 
peace in making use of the wonderful power left to His Church of 
forgiving sins. To the apostles, as representing in their persons the 
priesthood of His world-wide and world-enduring Church, He says: r, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” to show whence came this power, 
“whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

II. Not without good reason did He impart His sacred peace A 
immediately before instituting the Sacrament of Penance (of which fi 
confession is an integral part), to restore His peace to the soul when Nl 


lost by sin. For true peace, “the peace which surpasseth all under- a 
standing, and which the world can not give,” is inseparably con- im 
nected with freedom from sin, a boon which this great Sacrament q 
gains for us. For the storm-tossed heart of man, if not utterly given ri 


over to a reprobate sense, if at all sensible of the nature of sin, can 
not securely rest till it hears from God’s own lips—i. e., from the 
lips of those to whom God gave this absolving power—the sin- if 
destroying words “ Ego te absolvo,” and the farewell words ad- 4 
dressed by Christ Himself to the man He had healed, “ Go in peace, fh 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” i 

III. Now, it will be generally admitted, in the case of the individ- i; 
ual at least, that there is no real unrest, no deep-seated strife and war, 
but in the conscience. A conscience at rest with self is peace, in the 
true sense of the word, even in the very din and smoke of battle. 
Now, is it not sin, the neglect of duty, the war against God by dis- 
obedience, that produces strife and unrest in the conscience? Is 
there any healing for a conscience burdened with sin? “Is there 
any balm in Gilead,” to soothe its wounds? There must be some 
surety, some divine certainty that Christ’s peace can in some safe | 
way reach the troubled soul, at war with conscience by sin. Now, 
what more effectual guarantee can we get than those words, read for i 
your instruction in the gospel of the day, and practised daily in vit 
some sort of confession, all the world over, for the past two thou- 
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sand years. I say, “ some sort of confession,” to indicate broadly the 
manner of administering the Sacrament of Penance. Our Lord im. 
parts to His apostles “ His peace” as a legacy to be distributed to 
all men singly and collectively to the end of time; and their mission, 
then, as it ever has been the mission of their successors since, has 
been to grant this peace to all “men of good-will” who freely 
choose to make use of the means needful for obtaining it. Now 
the holy Sacrament of Penance, that we receive in making a good 
confession, is the leading means, nay the only clew, to those who 
know and believe that we are “ reconciled to God through Christ,” 
to winning back peace for the soul, long a stranger to it by sin. 

IV. No need to cavil over the word confession. It is the reality, 
the sacramental power, the divine energy at the back of it, that con- 
cerns us. Is there in the world a power, an institution that under 
certain conditions can forgive sins, and restore to the contrite, i. e,, 
broken heart, the peace forfeited by commission of sin, and, if so, 
where and under what circumstances does it act? For us who with 
St. Paul “ know whom we have believed, and are sure,” it is enough 
to be convinced with the divine certainty of faith that Christ Our 
Lord, as you have heard in the gospel of the day, gave to a body of 
men, fellow sinners with ourselves, the power of declaring in His 
name (i. e., in God’s name) the judicial pardon of sin, a power not 
meant to be limited to one generation or age, but extended to the 
very age or life-limit of His Church, viz., to the end of the world, 
as long as there are lapsed and repentant sinners to heal and save 
and restore to peace. 

V. It is noteworthy that Our Lord, in conferring this power, 
“ breathed upon His apostles.” For just as in the beginning God is 
said to have breathed into the lifeless clay the “ breath of life,” so 
that from a dead mass “ man became a living soul ” (Gen. ii. 7), in 


_ like manner Our Lord would denote the new power conferred upon 


His apostles of calling back into the spiritual life those morally dead 
in sin. Godlessness or sin is death to the higher life of the spirit, 
and consequently to all true peace. 

VI. When our Saviour bestowed this power of binding or loosing, 
of forgiving sins or retaining them, He thereby, as the Church in all 
ages has believed and taught, made His apostles and their success- 
ors in the ministry judges in the court of conscience, with power, 
in consequence, to acquit or condemn; i. e., either to forgive sins, 
by imparting absolution to those disposed or worthy of it, or retain 
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sins, by withholding or denying absolution to those he rightly and 
conscientiously deems unworthy of it. Besides being judges, priests 
are also trained moralists to guide, counsel, and explain in matters 
of conscience. Now this judicial power, this “ discerning of lep- 
rosy from leprosy,” morally speaking, can not possibly be exercised 
without manifestation of sin; i, e., a priest not inspired can not pos- 
sibly decide, judge, guide, or enlighten unless the penitent sinner 
makes known by a full and sincere confession the state of his con- 
science. The judge must examine into, the doctor diagnose, any 
given case ere being called upon to decide; so must the confessor, 
who is both judge and doctor at the same time, in matters of con- 
science. Our Lord never meant and never could have meant His 
ministers to exercise their absolving power blindly, arbitrarily, and 
at random, but only by due process of law, so to say; i. e., on due 
inquiry into the moral fitness or unfitness, the worthy dispositions 
or otherwise, of those who come to ask the forgiveness of their 
sins and restoration to peace. We do not cast pearls before swine 
in the tribunal of penance any more than elsewhere. To avoid this, 
in the Sacrament of Penance a statement of one’s case is needful. 
The telling of one’s sins, therefore, although not an essential, is still 
an integral part of the Sacrament of Penance, so important indeed 
as to have given its name to the whole Sacrament ; inasmuch as going 
to confession and receiving the Sacrament of Penance now mean one 
and the same thing. 

VII. After all, why quarrel with the word confession? As daily 
experience proves, it speaks straight out, to a need in life. When 
peace goes, when the heart is wrung with grief or sorrow, when the 
soul is a prey to anguish, and the body to pain or disease, what 
more natural or human, and therefore more frequent, than to seek 
relief by pouring out one’s troubles to a friend, or detailing the 
symptoms of one’s ailments to those skilled and trained in remedy- 
ing them. In like manner, when peace is lost through wrong-doing, 
when the soul is a prey to vice or sinful bad habits—worse than any 
bodily ailments—what more fitting or helpful than to confide to 
God’s ministers one’s tale of sin and sorrow, seek counsel and relief, 
and, above all, in obedience to God and His Church, ask for holy ab- 
solution from those specially deputed to impart it, and whose lips are 
forever closed by the sacramental seal. 

VIII. But over and beyond the merely human need and divine 
precept of unburdening a restless and troubled conscience, there is 
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in the sight, both of God and man, a propitiatory effect in the candid 
and lowly avowal of guilt. “A fault confessed is half forgiven,” 
we say proverbially. And why? Because we all instinctively recog- 
nize in the open acknowledgment of sin an act of contrition, the 
lowering of selfish pride and beginning of repentance. Parents 
rightly insist on children admitting their faults as a sign of regret 
and condition of reconciliation; and in His mercy seat, the confes- 
sional, God our Father do the same. Here, at least, the proudest 
and most self-assertive in the land must bend the knee, and bow the 
head, and check the selfish heart ; become, in fact, “ little children,” 
as a necessary preliminary for “ entering the kingdom of heaven” . 
i. e., getting back the peace of soul, and friendship of Christ, lost by 
sin. To refuse to own one’s guilt in humble confession is tanta- 
mount to remaining its slave. 

IX. Hence God required our first parents to confess their sin, and 
rejected Cain because he would not penitently own his guilt. “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” he haughtily said, rather than confess him- 
self a murderer. When reproved by the prophet Samuel, King 
David publicly owned to his sin. “ Peccavi,” (I have sinned), he said, 


and forthwith heard the peace-restoring message, so often repeated: 


in the confessional to erring and returning prodigals, “ Thy sin is 
taken away from thee.” It was this assurance that filled his soul 
with the peace and joy that find such eloquent expression in his 
psalms. He proclaims his sins, and the peace brought him by their 
avowal, like to the mental wanderer and prodigal Augustine, who 
found no peace in philosophy or in lust, but found it finally in 
Christ, and who does not hesitate to confess his sins publicly ina 
book—itself a tribute to the soul’s need of confession. Is it too 
much to ask, then, that we, who are not called upon, as people in 
the early Church were, to make an open, public confession of our 
sins, should do so privately, in all fulness, humility, and sincerity, 
in presence of those to whom Christ has intrusted the office of “ dis- 
tinguishing between leprosy and leprosy,” and of pronouncing, in His 
name, their pardon and remission? “Go shew yourselves to the 
priests,” said He to the lepers whom he had previously cleansed. A 
similar command is laid upon us. Even though by heartfelt contri- 
tion we first receive pardon of our sins, there is still attached 
thereto the condition of manifesting our sins to those to whom 
Christ has granted the judicial power of freeing from them, and to 
whom were addressed the words, “ Whose sins ye shall forgive, 
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they are forgiven, and whose sins ye shall retain, they are re- 
tained.” 

X. Let us therefore praise and thank God, who has called us into 
the fold of the one true Church, to which has been committed this 
marvelous power of reconciling sinners with their offended God, 
and thus imparting to the stricken human heart the peace and rest 
it craves for. Peace in life is “‘a vision of heaven,” known, alas! 
to very few ; because the unrest and strife that destroy it come from 
war with God, by conscious sin, from which hardly any one is free. 
What heals sin brings peace. There is no sin so great that a good 
confession will not remit it. Christ makes no limitation of the 
power given to His apostles; nor should we. Therefore, there is 
no unrest or strifes too deep to be reached by the balm poured into 
the heart by a worthy confession. Its action on the soul leads to 
“abundance of peace.” 

XI. I grant, indeed, that as long as the world is what it is, and 
the human heart with the passions that rule it are what they are, 
we can not altogether avoid war, conflict, and unrest. But “ there 
is balm in Gilead.” As I said, the Prince of Peace, the great divine 
healer of human woes, left a potent remedy, applicable to each sin- 
stricken soul, in the Sacrament of Penance. The most powerful and 
searching medicines are often the cheapest and most accessible— 
pure air, fresh water, sunlight, fruit, and well-prepared food. So is 
it spiritually. The Church of God is ever open. The healing life- 
giving Sacraments are within reach of the poorest. The banquet of 
the Eucharist is ever spread, and God’s heralds scouring the high- 
ways and byways of life to compel man to come to the marriage feast ; 
and, above all, the bath is ready, in the Sacrament of Penance, to 
cleanse soiled and weary wayfarers on the roads of life, and pro- 
vide them with the wedding garment, to render them fit to seat them- 
selves at the “ Lord’s Supper.” Away from God, away from the 
company of the elect, there is no peace of soul, no joy of heart; yet 
we long for, because we were made for both. Let us turn to our 
Father’s home, where alone it can be found. Let us seek reconcilia- 
tion with our offended God and Father in sacramental confession, 
as it is the only clew to peace with Him and with ourselves. 











LENTEN SERMONS. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 


CONFERENCES DELIVERED AT Notre Dame, Paris, 
By Monsicnor D’Hutst, 
RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Paris. 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWay, csp 
IV.—Wuy Was MarriaGcE INSTITUTED? 


On Sunday last, beloved brethren, we spoke to you of the duties 
of the married couple with regard to the Christian law of absolute 
fidelity. To-day we intend to supplement that teaching by speak. 
ing (1) of the evil of race suicide and (2) of the beauty of true 
marital companionship. 

Here, beloved brethren, I feel more than ever the full weight of my 
task. I realize that I am about to treat of a most delicate subject, 
but still I can not be silent without being false to my duty. I call to 
your minds the fact that the purpose of these conferences is to set 
forth the Christian solution to the problems of contemporary thought, 
Is it right to avoid discussing a problem merely because it is hard to 
handle? Would it be lawful for me to hide the light of the Gospel 
under a bushel at the very moment when the men of our generation, 
dissatisfied with human solutions, are, in their distress and anxiety, 
turning their gaze beseechingly upon the doctrines and the work of 
Jesus Christ? No, beloved brethren, it would not be right. What 
then am I to do? 

I will begin my task with one of the most beautiful prayers of the 
sacred liturgy. The deacon, before he chants the Gospel, kneels be- 
fore the altar, and says the following prayer: “ Cleanse my heart 
and my lips, O Almighty God, who didst cleanse the lips of the 
prophet Isais with a burning coal; and vouchsafe through Thy 
gracious mercy so to purify me, that I may worthily declare Thy 
holy gospel.” 

Yes, may the holiness of God, like a purifying fire, cleanse my 
lips, that my teaching may find its way to your hearts, without 
giving offense to your ears. 
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The Sacrament of Matrimony has three objects in view: 1. The 
propagation of the human race; 2. The happiness of a lifelong 
union between man and wife; and 3. The education of children. 
We will treat the question of education in our next conference; 
to-day we will treat the other two questions, which deal directly with 
the mutual duties of the married couple. 

Marriage, beloved brethren, was instituted by God for the purpose 
of perpetuating the human race. If we were to regard marriage 
simply according to the gross views of the carnal man, there would 
be nothing to distinguish our destiny from that of the brute crea- 
tion. But a deeper study will reveal an essential difference. In 
the relation of the sexes, the brute blindly follows instinct, and thus, 
without being aware of the guidance of divine Providence, pro- 
vides for the future of its kind. Man, on the other hand, is governed 
by his free will, illumined by the light of reason, which is helped in 
its judgment by a knowledge of the law of God. Man is the guard- 
ian of the treasure of life, to give it or retain it at will; not that the 
sensual instinct is less strong in him than in the animal, but because 
his free will can moderate and control the vehemence of his passions. 
If he use this mighty power to fulfil the will of God, his Creator, 
he will make his passions serve the cause of virtue. How guilty he 
is, then, when, instead of bringing forth children as God desires him 
to do, he freely and culpably frustrates the divine purpose. 

There are many occasions in which a man must rise superior to 
the impulse of passion. With the unmarried, the law of continence 
is always binding; and even the married man, to have the proper 
regard for the health and even life of his wife, must frequently obey 
the law of conjugal chastity, which is sometimes just as exacting as 
the law of celibacy. 

The question is often put, Why is race suicide so common in our 
day? Some have declared that the real reason is that men can not 
well provide for the material needs of a numerous offspring. And 
yet, if that were the real cause, how is it that the evil is even more 
prevalent among the wealthy? There are many other causes that 
combine to explain this great evil. In some cases it is due to the 
immoral life of the husband, who prior to his marriage ruined his 
health by his debauchery ; sometimes it is due to the infidelity of the 
husband, who wearies of his wife, and seeks his pleasures elsewhere 
in the company of evil women; again, it is due to the cowardice of 
the wife, who shrinks from the troubles, sufferings and burdens of 
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maternity ; or even less than that, it is due to the mere vanity of a 
woman, who is afraid of losing her beauty by child-bearing or 
grudges the sacrifice of her liberty and her round of social pleasuais 
Men are very slow to acknowledge that these are the real causes of 
race suicide, but experience proves that they are. And, beloved 
brethren, what do they evidence save the most degraded and the most 
criminal selfishness, which is the eternal enemy of all morality, 

The only way to bring the age back to a sense of its duty is to 
teach it the Christian doctrine of marriage. All other remedies are 
of no avail. On all sides true patriots are becoming alarmed; eyen 
political economists are losing something of their professional calm. 
They are carefully looking up statistics on this matter. 

The number of deaths will soon exceed the number of births, 
Where will this impoverishment of our race end? In this day ofa 
foolish militarism, when the nations of the world are placing all 
their citizens under arms, what naturally will be the future of a 
people which is decreasing in population, while its enemies are on 
the increase? Is it not a simple law of history that the more thickly 
peopled nation will gradually occupy the territory left vacant by 
its depopulated neighbor? 

To remedy this menacing state of affairs, the teachers of an un- 
believing age have been consuited. And, lo! they have declared 
Christian virginity responsible. Could bad faith or folly go further? 
For, in the first place, we lead the world, not in the statistics of 
celibacy, but in the statistics of race suicide. What good would be 
accomplished by inducing every celibate to marry if, when married, 
they refused to have children? Besides the number of marriages 
has increased of late, while the birth-rate has kept decreasing. Celi- 
bacy, therefore, is not the real cause of this evil. 

We ask, moreover, what kind of celibacy is meant? Enforced 
celibacy? That can not be stopped; it has existed at all times. It 
is rather rare among men, who can readily establish a family if they 
so will, but it is common enough among women, who are often pre- 
vented by circumstances from marrying. How cruelly unjust it is 
to ridicule, as many do, this class of women, who ought to be doubly 
sacred from the fact of their own loneliness, and from their sélf- 
negation, which frequently makes them the angels of the family 
circle. 

There is also voluntary celibacy, which is of two kinds: the celibacy 
of selfishness and the celibacy of self-denial. One must be careful not 
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to confound the two. Persuade the former, if you can, to take 
upon himself the burdens of marriage; but do not prevent the latter 
from combatting, by his voluntary life of self-denial, the very evil 
which renders marriages sterile! The spirit of sacrifice is the very 
soul of morality, and the men of our day who strive to prevent its 
rising above the mere dictates of duty adopt a very strange method 
of promoting the moral well-being of society. 

Besides, experience is the best witness to silence their accusing 
tongues. In the country families of our old Christian provinces, 
it is not uncommon to see the majority of the children devoting them- 
selves to the service of God. Priests, religious, missionaries, teach- 
ing and hospital sisters come from their homes in great numbers. 
A very small proportion may get married, and yet one of these mar- 
riages is more fruitful in children than ten others in those countries 
which furnish no recruits to the ranks of voluntary celibacy. We 
must, therefore, look elsewhere for the remedy. 

Some economists have proposed that parents with children should 
be freed from the burden of taxation; but, granting the justice of 
such an arrangement, it would hardly compensate a man for the 
burdens of a family. Others have recommended that parents be 
taught all that modern medical science has acquired in the matter of 
caring for the newly born infant; a praiseworthy measure, indeed, 
but one by no means adequate to the evil it proposes to remedy. In 
olden times, although, owing to the general ignorance of the laws 
of hygiene, the mortality among children was greater, still withal 
the population kept ever on the increase. It is not, therefore, a 
question of decreasing the death-rate, but of increasing the birth- 
rate. 

All these proposed remedies, therefore, amount to nothing. These 
men of an age sick unto death come very near the true solution of 
the problem, but when they are on the very point of seeing it they 
draw back. Not one of them has dared to speak the truth, because 
these men were themselves guilty of the same crime they ought to 
have denounced. Not one of them has had the courage to say to the 
married couple, “ Come back to the truth through the gate of sacri- 
fice. Make your families fruitful by being again true to the sacred 
purpose of God’s holy institution.” 

Who in the world to-day dares voice such a command? Who 
deems himself competent to teach others this austere law of duty? 
Who will call the attention of the married couple to that holy and 
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sublime prayer of Tobias: “ And now, Lord, Thou knowest, that not p 
for fleshly lust do I take my sister to wife, but only for the loye of b 
: posterity in which Thy name may be blessed for ever and ever” be 
Hall (Tob. viii. 9). 
ig Only one power on earth has the courage—only one power feels Ic 
‘| that she has the authority to declare the way of salvation. Who is 
4 this but the Catholic Church, the faithful guardian of the teachings it 
‘ of Jesus Christ. She knows how to appeal to the very hearts of men, th 
and to reveal to their inmost consciences the principles of social W 
regeneration. Sf 
And when the Church fulfils her duty in boldly denouncing the # 
sah immorality of race suicide, what thanks does an impious age bestow 
Hai upon her? Instead of thanking her, the world metes out to her ip. m 
Hy gratitude, injustice and blasphemy. It accuses her of trespassing 
id on forbidden ground, of ursurping the right to interfere between ri 
a man and wife, and of increasing, by her legislation, the burden of fe 
ie the moral law. t! 
H But, beloved brethren, the Church does nothing of the kind. She § 
is does not proceed in this matter by making special laws. She adds dl 
‘| nothing to the natural law itself, but accurately and clearly defines it, hi 
and keeps it free from the charges that wicked and designing men f 
would fain introduce in it. Far from putting herself in the place of 9 
conscience, she rouses it from its sleep, and opens its fast-shut eyes dl 
to see the burning torch of a neglected though all-important truth. f 
4 This is her message to the married: “ Choose between paternity : 
hf and continence. Do not divorce pleasure from the sublime purpose 
that makes it lawful and holy. If you are afraid of having too many t 
children, remember there is only one recourse open to the Christian. st 
Agree to live apart for a time, and sanctify yourselves by prayer, fi 
7 by chastity and by absolute fidelity. For a time learn from Chris- 
Ay tian virginity the secret of its austere self-denial. Such is the teach- b 
ye ing of the apostle. “ Defraud not one another, except perhaps by tl 
pe consent, for a time, that you may give yourselves to prayer; and is 
A return together again, lest satan tempt you by your incontinency” 0 
i (I. Cor. vii. 5). \ 
; This, then, is the moral purity of Christian marriage. It is clear, d 
beloved brethren, that there is no other remedy. Either the age will a 
listen to the Church, and Christian marriages will again give us an u 
increasing population, according to the normal law of life, or it will n 
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persist in deeming itself wiser than the Church, and then, despite the 
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proposed remedies of a deceitful philosophy, ruin and disaster will 
be the lot of the nations which deliberately and cowardly refuse to 
be faithful to the moral law. 

Having briefly treated this most delicate subject, I am glad, be- 
loved brethren, to call your attention to something more pleasant. 

If the propagation of the race is the principal purpose of marriage, 
it is not the only one. Besides the duty of bringing forth children, 
there is the further duty of educating them; a hard yet pleasant duty, 
which I will discuss next Sunday. To-day, however, I wish to 
speak to you of the mutual helpfulness and support the true husband 
and wife should give to each other. 

“Tt is not good for man to be alone,” said the divine author of 
marriage ; let us make him a help like unto himself” (Gen. ii. 18). 

These inspired words paint for us the perfect ideal of the true mar- 
riage. We must ever come back to the ideal union, beloved brethren, 
for the marriage of to-day frequently falls far short of it, and often 
threatens to hide it from our eyes. What has been left unsaid re- 
garding the burdens of marriage, the sacrifice it imposes, and the 
thorns that beset its life’s pathway? The writers of recent years 
have made much of this theme, finding in it abundant material either 
for a sorrowful tragedy or for a satirical comedy. And they did 
not have to draw upon their imagination to paint their gloomy or 
their grotesque pictures. They had only to consider the many mar- 
riages born of self-interest, in which God does not enter. They 
had only to consider the many badly matched couples, united only 
out of mere vanity or out of the desire for money. They had only 
to consider those unhappy men and women whose sole bond was a 
sensual passion long since dead, and whose hearts, now cold and 
faithless, feel only the burden of an intolerable yoke. 

I will grant readily that many marriages do turn out unhappily, 
but they were not governed by the law of Christ. Even granting 
that such evils do frequently arise, we must still admit that marriage 
is a great benefit to society. To convince yourself of the fact, I have 
only to ask you: Suppose marriage were done away with to-morrow, 
what would take its place. Certainly neither free love, with its 
degradation, nor the temporary union ending at the will of the parties 
after a certain time, would be any improvement. Without dwelling 
upon the miserable lot of the children, all true happiness of the 
married couple would be destroyed by this precarious bond, devoid 
equally of dignity and security. 
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Experience proves that men will more readily undergo the suf, 
ferings which are inseparable from life here below if they feel that 
they are forced todo so. The knowledge that one may be freed from 
the marriage bond at any moment renders the least constraint jn. 
tolerable; thus divorce with remarriage leaves the married couple 
subject to a perpetual uncertainty. 

However, if marriage, even for those who dishonor it, is better 
than no bond at all, we must admit that souls sunk in selfishness 
will find its burdens hard to bear. To lighten these burdens, and to 
render marriage a source not of sorrow, but of joy and peace, we 
must, by our continued efforts, strive to bring it back to the divine 
type. Respect, confidence and love are its three guiding principles, 

The sentiment of respect is peculiar to Christian marriage. Pagan 
antiquity was absolutely ignorant of this delicate feeling. The wife 
feared the husband, while the husband looked down upon the wife. 
Neither dreamed of respecting each other; respect was born of the 
Christian doctrine of the equality of souls, all created by one God, 
all redeemed by the one Saviour, and all destined for the one kingdom 
of God. 

This natural respect does not imply an absolute equality. Cer- 
tainly Christianity has done much to raise woman from the rank of 
servant, which paganism gave her, to be the companion of man, 
sacred by her purity, sacred by her weakness, and sacred above all 
by her maternity. She is indeed the queen of the fireside, but man 
remains its king. He is the ruler of the home; her duty it is to re- 
flect his majesty, and see that his orders are carried out in the family 
circle. Two equal powers would produce discord. The wife, there- 
fore, must be obedient, as the apostle commands, but her subjection 
is modeled after a divine exemplar. “ Let women be subject to their 
husbands, as to the Lord. Because the husband is the head of the 
wife, as Christ is the head of the Church. Therefore, as the Church 
is subject to Christ, so also let the wives be to their husbands in all 
things” (Eph. v. 23, 24). But if authority rests in the husband, 
respect is incumbent on both man and wife. The deference of the 
husband is the delicate homage of strength to weakness; a sort of 
voluntary subjection arising from the very condition of the wife, 
“ Being subject one to another, in the fear of Christ ” (Eph. v. 21). 

Confidence is the necessary consequence of respect. The man 
who looks only to pleasure in the marriage relations will secure it 
only by a jealous and cruel watchfulness. Is jealousy, at least to 
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a certain extent, an inseparable companion of love? That is a 
mooted problem in moral psychology. It is certain, however, that a 
jealous husband, who is ever worried about his wife’s fidelity, and 
who often gives expression to his jealousy by the violence of his 
temper, is lacking in one of the chief requisites of marital peace and 
happiness. 

When two souls have been united in the sight of God, and have 
yowed sacred oaths to each other, it is their bounden duty to feel 
confident in each other’s fidelity. A continual mistrust irritates, 
wounds, and humiliates; it renders impossible that loving abandon 
which constitutes the charm of the married life. 

But Christian marriage does more than advise this confidence; it 
inspires and justifies it. The husband believes firmly'in his wife’s 
virtue because he knows she is the servant of Christ. The wife 
rests secure in the constancy of her husband’s affection because she 
knows he has subjected his passions to the yoke of the Gospel. From 
this mutual confidence flows a river of peace upon their union. Be- 
cause they have made up their minds to bear bravely together the 
burdens of the married life, their sorrows are lightened, their joy 
becomes more complete, and the union of their wills and hearts is 
made more secure. 

But more than either respect or confidence is the love of man and 
wife. What is conjugal love? Is it mere passion? Is it the 
tumultuous ardor of the heart or of the senses? Perhaps in the 
beginning it was, in some degree. But surely passion is not the whole 
of that sublime sentiment which, despite the immoral literature of 
the day, we are pleased to dignify by the great name of love. If 
passion had its share in making a man enter into the married state, 
it is not the sole reason in a true marriage. It may utterly die out, 
and the love of man and wife still survive, growing stronger as years 
go by, and filling their lives with its sweet happiness. Christian 
love comes from God, and always bears evidence of its divine origin. 
Enkindled by the fire of an eternal love, it does not die out quickly 
like a fire of straw. It is fed by other fuel than mere ephemeral 
charms or passing pleasures, and burns with a calm and constant 
flame, because it appeals to the best and noblest in man. 

Such being the nature of conjugal love, it must needs find expres- 
sion in a great self-devotedness. While passion is self-seeking, love 
is self-sacrificing and prodigal of itself. It is happy, not in what it 
exacts, but in what it gives; it finds its recompense in a mutual 
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generosity. Thus the happiness it insures is perfectly independent 
of the favors of fortune. 

This continual devotedness helps not only to surmount the great 

trials of the married life, but it also dulls the point of those little 
thorns of trouble whose pricking is felt every day. Alas! the purest 
love is not without suffering. And often too little troubles seem to 
humiliate and worry us and try our patience more than serioys 
troubles would do. This is, however, a very small price to pay for 
a life of continued happiness; it would indeed be an exorbitant 
price if love, the principle of happiness, gave way before the trial. 
They alone come out the victors who have learned to conquer them- 
selves by the law of self-denial. 
i Such is, beloved brethren, the perfect form of that conjugal so- 
het ciety, modeled after God Himself. Let us pause here, before con- 
cluding, to contemplate that sublime creation, whose beauty is so 
often hidden from us because of our own sins. The Christian 
homes, where respect, confidence, and love reigned, were numerous 
(a in olden days, and even to-day we have frequently rejoiced to see 
them. What sweetness in such homes! What calm in joy and sor- 
row! What delicacy in the husband’s commanding! What dignity 
i in the wife’s obedience! How eager each was to devine and antici- 
pate the wishes of the other! Such a love never grows old; it 
changes as years go by, only to become purer and nobler, and more 
like that love which shall be the eternal joy of the kingdom of 
| \ heaven. Even in the bitter sorrow of death, the survivor feels 
at united with the dear loved one; his prayer and his hope follow her 
a even to the other world, while awaiting the last reunion there. 
4 This, indeed, is the marriage of the true Christian. 

O God! Thou alone couldst have created such a perfect work! 
Thou alone canst preserve it. From it shall salvation come to the 
bi nations. Society, justly punished for having been faithless to the 
i moral law, can through the Christian family alone renew its vigor 

and be freed from its degradation. 





































V.—TuHE DvTIES OF PARENTS, 





We have seen, beloved brethren, that marriage was instituted 
chiefly for the purpose of bringing forth children. Its next duty is 
to care for them after they are born. With the animal this is usually 
only a matter of a few weeks or months at most. As soon as the 
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offspring can provide for themselves, the animal family ceases to 


exist. With man, on the contrary, infancy lasts a long while. Even 
the child’s physical needs require the fostering care of years; and, 
pesides these, the child has higher faculties which must be trained 
and developed to prepare him for the battle of life. Hence the 
necessity for the continued protection of parents. For this reason, 
the human family is lasting. 

There is another essential difference between us and the brute 
creation. With the animal, Providence has provided for everything 
by endowing the parents with a blind instinct which necessarily 
works for the good of their offspring. With man, also, nature 
makes her great cry of love heard; and the heart of both mother 
and father are moved to their depths at the sound. They can, how- 
ever, shut their ears to this mighty voice of nature. 

We do meet now and again with unnatural parents. How is 
this possible? The reason is that God has not left the ruling of 
our moral life to the mere promptings of nature. As rational be- 
ings, we are to be governed by our free will under the dictates of 
conscience. Now our free will, unhappily, often fails in its duty. 

The married couple whose union has been blessed with children 
have, therefore, not only a natural function to fulfil, but they have 
also moral duties, which affect the future destiny of the beings they 
have brought into the world. Inasmuch as their children are weak 
and ignorant, they are bound to protect and educate them; as they 
erow older they are bound to help them find their true vocation. 
This, then, is the twofold mission which God has given to par- 
ents: (1) The duty of education, and (2) the duty of helping 
their children to choose a profession, or to decide a vocation. 

A most important duty, beloved brethren, is the duty of educa- 
tion. As its object is to develop all the faculties of the child, it 
will naturally comprise three things: the education of the will, the 
training of the mind, and the proper care of the body. 

In putting the education of the will first, I am fully aware that 
I am going counter to the current theories of our age. 

Our age has had in turn two pet theories. At first it expected 
everything from mere mental culture. To excuse a scoundrel who 
had tried to burn the library of the Louvre, the author of “ L’ Année 
terrible” put these words on his tongue: “J can not read.” The 
idea that Victor Hugo, who here, as elsewhere, reflects the mind 
of his age, wishes to convey was this: to mold men of the proper 
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type and character we have only to teach them to read and to develop 
their minds as far as possible. 

But these false teachers soon discovered that they had been 
cruelly deceived. Criminals were often found to be men of the 
best mental training, who were using the knowledge they had ac. 
quired as an instrument of their crime. Something more, then, is 
required than mere mind culture if we would have men really edy- 
cated. Indeed, excessive study has often been the enemy of trye 
culture. 

At this juncture, the new school moralists come on the scene 
with their second pet theory of pure materialism. According to 
them, the body makes the soul. “ What,” they ask, “is the soul 
after all?”’ A mere resultant of brain functions. If you wish 2 
perfect the soul you have only to make the body healthy and vigor. 
ous. Of course, heredity is an important factor—sometimes even 
a predominant factor—in a man’s moral temperament, but even 
heredity is a physiological fact. The only way to combat its eyil 
tendencies in the soul is by a reasonable mating of married couples, 
looking to good results from a good physical training. Hygiene, 
gymnastics, the developing of muscular activity, and a wise care 
of the nervous system; this is the sum total of true education.” 

It is good, beloved brethren, that we are not foolish enough to 
be deceived by these strange vagaries of modern unbelief. The 
principles of Christianity are absolutely opposed to such gross the- 
ories. It is impossible to change at will the whole make-up of man, 
or to destroy the true and natural relation of his different faculties. 
The body of man is intended by God to serve merely as the instru- 
ment of the soul’s activity ; man’s intellect is to point out to his will 
the good for which it was created. The will of man should rule the 
other faculties, because its object is the Supreme Good. It ought 
also to be developed and perfected above all the others, for if it is 
not, there is great danger of moral perversion and ruin. 

Of course no one will believe this who does not already believe 
in the substantial reality of the soul, its divine origin, and its im- 
mortal destiny. But we do believe all this, beloved brethren, and 
we know the reason why. I am here to-day to affirm these doc- 
trines, the denial of which has always resulted in national decay. 
I speak to you in the name of God, the educator of the first man, to 
whom He gave the power of educating others in turn. And because 
I speak with divine authority I can clearly trace out for you the 
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duty of education. Other teachers, no matter what they pretend, 
can never know the true meaning of the word. When I claim the 
first place for the education of the will I must, of course, be under- 
stood as implying a priority in importance; for evidently the phys- 
ical needs of a child are prior in time, and for a while are the only 
ones that demand attention. 

How long a time must elapse before the child is fit for moral 
training? It is hard to say, so intimate and complex are the rela- 
tions of the moral and the physical order. There is undoubtedly 
a period in the life of a child in which the intellectual and conse- 
quently the moral faculties are dormant. A special intuition seems 
to tell the mother when her child is able to distinguish right from 
wrong. God, by a special grace, teaches her how to adopt the 
principles of morality to the needs of the child’s budding conscience. 
God makes her realize from the beginning that her child is some- 
thing more than a mere creature of sense and appetite. Of course, 
she must first use caresses, and appeal to the child’s love of pleasure. 
Soon, however, she will appeal to his sense of fear; she will resist 
the exorbitant demands of the little tyrant, she will even go against 
the natural instincts of her heart, and allow the tears to flow now 
and then. Soon, however, the fear of physical punishment will not 
suffice for the delicate work of developing the conscience. God 
will then inspire her with a marvelous zeal in adopting the lan- 
guage of duty to the mind of her lisping child. When later on the 
full-grown man will seek to know the origin of his moral ideas, 
he will find that they go back further even than the dawn of his 
reason—to the days when he still lay clasped in the loving arms of 
the mother who bore him. 

Only those true Christian mothers whose maternity is full of 
God act in this way. There are many mothers who shrink from 
the burden of a continual watchfulness, and hate to make their be- 
loved children shed a tear. Wishing to see them always happy 
and contented, they adopt the easiest way. They satisfy their 
child’s every caprice, they yield to his every desire, intending to 
correct him later on, when perhaps the evil habit has become too 
deeply rooted. 

The father’s duty begins a little later than the mother’s, but he 
should not wait too long. Even in the beginning, when the mother 
bears the full brunt of the child’s education, the father’s face, pleas- 
ant though commanding, gives the child his first notion of the idea 
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of authority. As soon as he is able to observe and to make com. 
parisons, he will notice that his mother, who commands him, obeys 
in turn. In this way the child mind acquires the idea of a superior 
power, which will help him later on to form an idea of the 
sovereignty of God. 

But suppose the father and mother are constantly quarreling 
suppose the mother is not submissive and the father not kind and 
respectful, what will be the result? The child, whose natural delj- 
cacy has been wounded, will at first be troubled, and then pass 
judgment upon those who carry on their mutual bickerings before 
him. 

The authority of the parents is again lessened when exercised in 
anger. Divine in its origin, it ought always appear calm and 
majestic, even though it correct with severity. But to command 
and correct without anger, and to punish without bitterness or pas- 
sion, one must first have acquired that self-mastery which is the 
reward of persistent striving and the proof of solid virtue. Do 
you believe that we are guilty of calumny in declaring that most 
parents are sadly wanting in this self-mastery? 

Instead of correcting the child’s evil inclinations because they are 
evil, instead of looking into the cause of his wrong-doing, they are 
angry with him because of the trouble and worry he has occasioned 
them. It does not take the child long to perceive this. He realizes 
that the conflict is not between good and evil, as it should be, but 
between his faults and his parents faults. He says to himself that 
after all one passion is as good as another, and there is surely noth- 
ing sacred in a father’s anger. 

I ask you parents who are listening to me to-day to learn this 
lesson well. Before you undertake what I dare call the ministry of 
reprimand and chastisement, be sure to purge your heart of the 
venom of self-love; take plenty of time to calm your excited feel- 
ings. When you have no personal grudge in punishing your child, 
you can do it with profit, for your calm countenance will bespeak 
only that absolute justice which is one of the phases of eternal love. 

Up to this, I have spoken to you only of the initiation into the 
moral law. But since we are speaking of a Christian education, it 
goes without saying that the child must also be instructed in the 
teachings of religion. Men here tried in our day of false philoso- 
phy to divorce religion from morality. But if you deny the exist- 
ence of God, the moral law is utterly devoid of sanction. 
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Happily, these ill-advised teachers are not the only teachers of the 
age. We, at least, will not allow religion to be prescribed. What 
q fatal mistake it is; what a sacrilege, in fact, to banish religion 
from education! Wo to you blind guides! Do you not know that 
God has made the father and mother the first revealers of duty? 
Suppose they fai! in their task, who will take their place? There are 
certain foundations on which the whole edifice of the moral life 
should be built; and it is the parents’ duty to lay these themselves. 
If they make a mistake, and build upon an insecure foundation, the 
whole edifice will surely fall in ruins. 

Yes, beloved brethren, the fact is incontrovertible. A religious 
education does not, I am sorry to say, always secure the triumph 
of the moral law; but an irreligious education does insure its de- 
feat. I fully realize what a whirlwind of folly has blown over the 
world for some time past. Men would have religion banished from 
all our schools. “ Let the schools be neutral,” they say. “ Let us 
not take sides either for or against the revelation of God and the 
teachings of Jesus Christ.” As if by silence on such vital questions 
we did not at once imply a stand against religion. Silence is an 
indication of contempt, a counselor of indifference, and an encour- 
ager of doubt. 

“Let the family and the Church take care of the religious educa- 
tion of the child,” they continue. Well and good if the family 
realizes its duty, and calls upon the Church to aid it. But can any 
one deny the harmful influence of official atheism upon a great num- 
ber of parents? The neutral school is the mother of the irreligious 
home. 

I appeal to you Christian parents to-day, to justify the glorious 
title you bear. Are you fully worthy of it? What is a Christian 
mother? One who makes of maternity a priesthood, and pours the 
faith of Christ into the very veins of her child as she nurses him 
at her breast. One who teaches his little hands to join in prayer, 
and his little lips to lisp the sweet names of Jesus and of Mary. She 
is the mother who knows how to caress and how to punish, how to 
be self-sacrificing and how to resist her child’s whims. She is the 
woman who later on will be glad to sacrifice the claims of vanity 
and the desire for pleasure to give her whole time and attention to 
her growing children; who will prefer the voluntary slavery of 
home duties to the capricious liberty of the world. Such a mother 
will be well able to instil into her daughter modesty and devoted- 
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ness, and to teach her son the manly virtues and the noble Passion 
of duty. 

What is a Christian father, beloved brethren? Above all, he is a 
Christian. Do not marvel at the fact that I (seem to) repeat my- 
self. The power of Christianity is so great in education that every 
enlightened father feels the need of being imbued with its spirit. 
Still, at the same time, the duties of Christian morality are so exact. 
ing that many fail to make a distinction between the man and the 
father. Sometimes the father, to all outward seeming, is a perfect 
Christian in word and counsel; while as a man, in the secrecy of 
his private life, he is an utter skeptic, who knows no moral re- 
straints whatsoever. 

Such a man, beloved brethren, is surely not capable of bringing 
up Christian children. Even if the son could always overlook the 
contrast between the father’s word and example, the father’s teach- 
ings would be practically useless, because they did not come from 
the heart. Oh, how I really pity this man of the world, obliged by 
his office to teach the moral law, which he belies every day by his 
life! True, it is indeed a sincere love for his child that prompts 
him to act in this way, but he ought to know that his insincerity and 
hypocrisy will sooner or later be unmasked. The son as he grows 
up will first suspect and finally discover his father’s real principles 
and manner of life; and thus the morality the father commends so 
highly will be nothing more than a mere social convention. 

Cultivate, then, beloved brethren, the family virtues, and increase 
the number of truly Christian homes. In this way, by the authority 
of your example, you may help the age to better its condition, and 
to accept the Christian principles that will work in modern society 
a needed reformation, 

But although the moral and religious education of the child is the 
parents’ first and greatest duty, they should by no means neglect the 
training of the mind. Above all, they should see that their child ac- 
quires a knowledge of the truth. Its essentials are to be found in 
that well-known little book, the Catechism, which contains sublime 
truths that no man can afford to ignore. It offers clearer, stronger, 
and more conclusive solutions to the great problems of life than the 

boasted philosophy of the day. And this treasure of truth is not the 
peculiar privilege of the rich; the humblest can possess it all, and 
sometimes even more completely than the favored ones of this 
world, because they have sought the truth with purer hearts. 
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Every true father will also see to it that his child possesses all 
the learning required for his success in after life. Our contempo- 
raries, however, do not need much urging on this point. Never has 
the ardor for learning been greater, or the means of study been 
more ample. It would indeed be a good thing if the modern striv- 
ing after equality did not make so many parents desirous that their 
children pursue the higher studies. Pride, too, often is the only 
reason that prompts them. The success of the few encourages the 
many. Experience is witness that genius always finds its way to 
success. 

Rich parents must teach their children to hate idleness, and to 
love study, because it is a form of work. The rich man’s son should 
be taught from early childhood that his real power and influence 
depend not so much on the money he possesses, as upon his per- 
sonal worth. 

Finally, the great duty of the Christian parent is never to sacri- 
fice the interests of the soul for the training of the mind. God 
knows what poison is offered the youth of our day while in pursuit 
of science. Who shall teach my child?—this should be the all-im- 
portant question with every true parent. There should be no diffi- 
culty in one’s choice. He should be sent to a Catholic school. 

Our Catholic schools are flourishing, but still they can be im- 
proved. The enemies of Christianity are anxious to bring about 
their destruction because they are so nobly guarding in this country 
the interests of the Catholic faith. I say to you to-day, “ Make 
them even better than they are. Give them always your best moral 
and financial support. Be ready to make some sacrifice to help them 
compete successfully with their rivals. By your fidelity, give them 
the prestige that numbers give.” Yes; if the Catholic schools had 
on their benches all the children that ought to be there, if Catholic 
parents would never send them to infidel schools, we would not 
worry a particle about their future. Great battalions, beloved 
brethren, can defend themselves. Justice is never refused the pow- 
erful. 

A word now, in conclusion, about the care of the body. There is 
little need to say much on this point, for the natural love in the 
parents’ heart will not allow them to fail in this; still, sometimes they 
do fail through ignorance. How many fathers and mothers mis- 
take weakness for affection? Here, for instance, is a workingman 
who joyfully bears the burden of his laborious trade to gain bread 
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for his children. Here is a mother who takes a real pleasure in the 
privations she freely undergoes for her children’s sake. But both 
father and mother never think of making their child submit toa 
strong and prudent discipline which shall give him in after life the 
same physical strength that they possess. The same holds good with 
wealthy parents, who never combat their child’s tendency toward sloth 
or sensuality, nor develop his body by inuring it to fatigue and cold, 
that it may be a fit helpmate for the soul. The care of their child’s 
health becomes with many parents a sort of idolatry, which in the 
long run defeats its purpose. They try to ward off disease, yet 
make their child’s body so weak that it falls an easy prey to mor- 
bid influences. How many of man’s sins depend upon the weak- 
ness of his will! Where firmness is required, some parents cow- 
ardly and selfishly refuse to use it. Duty is sacrificed out of a 
mistaken notion of helping the child, who is the sufferer in the 
end. But is the duty of the parents fulfilled with the education of 
the child? By no means, beloved brethren; God wishes the parents 
also to provide for their children’s future—namely, to help them in 
their choice of a profession, and to advise them with regard to 
their marriage. 

But you will ask me, What has this to do with the moral law? 
Is it really necessary to insist on a duty which is prompted by the 
natural tenderness of every parent’s heart—so much so, indeed, as to 


become with some a veritable passion? The most humble father © 


is ambitious for his son; the most self-forgetful mother is anxious 
to see her daughter marry well. I am willing to admit this, be- 
loved brethren, but I wish to call your attention to the fact that, 
although this desire is so strong, it is not always inspired by wis- 
dom. When there is question of the paternal and maternal instinct, 
it is especially difficult to put aside the selfishness that mingles with 
their affection. It would seem that their children were part of 
themselves, for love for them is often nothing but self-love. How, 
then, are parents to learn the true, holy, and unselfish love of 
children unless from the principles of Christian morality? Besides, 
there is question of the common good. 

Selfishness is always a perfidious counselor. When it is the only 
motive that actuates a father in providing for his child’s future, 
the results are apt to be unfortunate—unhappy marriages, miserable 
lives, and a great deal of private suffering, the effect of which is 
felt everywhere. 
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Is there question of choosing a profession? Certainly it is good 
to take into account the special talent and liking the child manifests. 
If the liking is evident, or the talent out of the ordinary, it would 
be cruel and tyrannical to combat it; the father, however, has a per- 
fect right to put it to the test. If that test prove successful the 
father ought to yield to the evident will of Providence, and sacri- 
fice, if need be, the more humble, but to him sweeter, hopes he had 
cherished for his child’s future. But these irresistible appeals of 
talent and of genius are rarely heard. Asa rule, a young man needs 
to be guided in his choice; and here the wisdom of the parents is 
shown now in arousing a noble ambition, or again in moderating it 
when it aims too high. The rich young man will learn from his 
father the duties of his state, while the poor young man will be 
taught the dignity of labor. 

But there is a form of life which is something more than a pro- 
fession. The Christian world has given it the beautiful name of 
yocation ; for if in all things else one’s future life is decided by one’s 
taste or interest, in this case it is settled by a call from God. The 
sacerdotal or religious vocation is a most important element in a 
nation’s life. If God is necessary to man, if Jesus Christ is the 
way by which man reaches God, if the Church is the kingdom of 
Christ, the temple wherein His altar is erected, the fountain whence 
His grace flows upon souls, the pulpit whence His voice resounds— 
if all this is true, beloved brethren, for the same reasons it is true 
that humanity needs the priesthood. 

Without it the pulpit is silent, or only gives us the teachings of 
men; without it the grace of God is hindered in its working, the 
altar deserted, the sacrifice of the Mass interrupted, Christ ceases to 
be present upon earth, and God Himself is forgotten. Less essen- 
tial, but still necessary, is that organized form of evangelical perfec- 
tion which is called the religious life. The world, which sees only 
the external side of this institution, is forced to pay it homage for 
the services this voluntary army permanently gives to the cause of 
popular instruction and charity. Wherever party spirit does not 
prejudice the judgment, or sectarian fanaticism keep the lips sealed, 
men will readily admit that the loss of the teaching Brothers, the 
hospital Sisters, the sons of John of God or of John de la Salle, 
the daughters of St. Vincent de Paul, or the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, would leave a void in society hard to fill. The men who 
praise their noble work do not go far enough; they forget to ask 
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what is the cause of this great devotedness. If they would consider 
closely the interior spirit that actuates these religious they would 
soon see that their consecration to God by the vows of charity, poy- 
erty, and obedience is the very soul of their self-sacrifice. Knowing 
this, they might learn to respect that same consecration when it 
sets aside other devout souls for the silent and mysterious Ministry 
of prayer and expiation. 

For us, beloved brethren, we can not conceive the Church without 
her religious any more than we can know the Gospel without 
its counsels. We know that the religious life adds to the power of 
the apostolate, and to the fruitfulness of the priests’ ministry. We 
will ever respect and love the priest and the religious who fight to- 
gether the combats of God. 

I know that these are your convictions, beloved brethren. Still, 
I fear that some fathers here present will be tempted to turn a deaf 
ear when God’s call comes; not to some stranger, but to one of 
their own flesh and blood, and they experience what it really means 
to part from those they love so dearly. And yet, if you admire the 
vocation of certain chosen souls, if you recognize therein one of the 
glories of the Church and one of the regenerating forces of society, 
why should it fail of your homage when it visits your own home? 
I know that the heart refuses to believe the necessity of that which 
breaks it. What you need at such a time is an ardent faith, which, 


like the angel of Gethsemani, will assist you in your agony. And . 


if you at first said, with the Saviour, “ Lord, if it be possible, let this 
chalice pass from me,” you will not forget to finish the prayer as 
He did, and add, “ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt” 
(Mat. xxvi. 39). It is a grave responsibility, beloved brethren, to 
hinder a child’s vocation; it is a graver one to destroy it altogether. 
If the child does persevere, you have fought against God; if the 
child yields to your entreaties or commands, your misfortune is 
greater, for you have destroyed God’s plan. 

One word now about the parents’ duty with regard to the mar- 
riage of their children. Christian morality has clearly traced the 
limits of parental authority in this matter. The Catholic Church, 
the faithful guardian of the doctrine which makes the free, per- 
sonal, and mutual consent of a man and woman the essence of the 
marriage bond, has never taught, as human legislators have done, 
that the consent of the parents was required to render a marriage 
valid. The opposition of parents, even if reasonable, ought, after 
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they have made their earnest protest, finally to give way before the 
determined will of the future married couple. The only good and 
lawful way in which parents can prevent an evil choice is by watch- 
ing their children carefully, so as to prevent their keeping company 
with any one they have good reason to distrust. 

But parents have also a positive duty in the matter. Marriage 
has a human as well as a divine side. It is a most important step 
in life, and may even affect one’s destiny in the world to come. 
Parents should therefore be most careful in helping their children 
to marry well, according to their condition. They ought not to look 
too high, and, above all, they ought never to put riches or rank above 
virtue and true happiness. 

St. Paul, beloved brethren, has said that wealth makes men slaves 
and idolaters. Ah, how true this is! Are not these parents idola- 
ters who throw their children as food to the moloch of gold? Are 
not those young men and women slaves who, from their earliest 
years, are taught to make wealth the sole motive in their choice of 
a future spouse. “If you have little money,” teaches this worldly 
philosophy, “ marry one who has enough for both; if you have a 
good deal, marry one who has even more than yourself.” The 
result is, beloved brethren, that the heart in such cases does not 
enter into the marriage contract at all, for one is no longer free. 
The parties are not choosing a partner or a companion for life; they 
are merely asking how much money they both will have. Thence 
arise the many evils and sufferings that men bring forward to 
justify divorce. As if God were obliged to profane His work, 
just because men did not respect its holiness. 

Christian parents, you enjoy, with the priesthood, the greatest 
ministry in the world, that of the education of the conscience and 
the training of souls. Be holy, then, that you may do your duty 
well. And while thousands to-day are doing their utmost to bring 
about the ruin of society, I ask you to do your best to save it. In 
the quiet of your homes, working hard, perhaps, and unnoticed by 
the world, you can win God’s approval by your fidelity to duty. 
You can give your country a race of pure and noble children, whose 
lives one day will be a blessing for humanity. 


VI—Tue DuvtTIes oF CHILDREN. 


The lasting union of husband and wife and their parental author- 
ity are the two poles of the axis around which the family turns. If 
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the conjugal bond is broken, the family is ruined ; if parental author- wi 
ity fails of its duty, disorder invades the home. th 
Education, however, beloved brethren, does not rest entirely with tie 
those who impart it, but depends in great measure upon those who au 
receive it. Children are not merely passive in the matter of their 44 
moral or religious training. They either accept their parents’ teach. la 
ing or they rebel against it; they make it either fruitful or barren to 
of results ; they are either responsive to or absolutely antagonistic to 
their parents’ guidance. ch 
Besides, the resistance the child too often makes is not merely a m 
matter of instinct, as with the animal; on the contrary, a human it 
faculty, the free will, largely enters. It is this which makes educa- la 
tion a distinctively moral work, despite the teaching of a contra- th 
dictory philosophy. ck 
The active part the child should play is not left to mere caprice; va 
it assumes the sacred and austere form of Christian duty. “ Honor si 
thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest be long-lived upon the ll 
earth” (Ex. xx. 12). These are the words of the Decalogue, th 
which declare the precept of filial piety; and St. Paul, in repeating ¥ 
them, would have us notice carefully that it is the only commandment al 
with a promise (Eph. vi. 2). The reason of this is evident. Filial h 
piety is pre-eminently a social virtue, affecting our present life in a 
marked degree; it seems, therefore, to demand, more than any other st 
virtue, a temporal sanction. The word honor, in the Eastern lan- o 
guages, has two meanings: it implies the payment of a double debt— g 
the debt of respect and the debt of help. We propose to speak to 
you this morning, beloved brethren, of the first of these—filial re- a 
spect. tt 
The duty of filial respect comes to the child mind with the first 0 
dawning of the conscience. We will see later on that this para- f 
mount duty gives birth to the other duties of obedience and love. a 
But the idea of respect is the chief idea which penetrates, rules, and th 
dominates filial piety, and of itself suffices to differentiate man from s 
the brute. We do find in the animal family a certain form of obedi- a 
ence and an elementary form of love, although fear is the ruling n 
power. Respect, however, is altogether wanting ; so much so, indeed, Si 
that the word respect used in reference to animals would be abso- t 
lutely meaningiess. And why, beloved brethren? Because fear and 





the kind of submission it inspires, and even love in its lowest forms, 
come from the senses which we have in common with the animal, 
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whereas respect is something essentially moral ; it belongs, indeed, to 
that superior order of relations which presuppose transcendent facul- 
ties and the notion of the absolute. Respect implies the idea of an 
authority, recognized by reason and accepted by conscience. It can 
only exist in a being possessed of reason and free will; and in the 
last analysis carries us back from the human authority it recognizes 
to the sovereignty of God on which that authority is based. 

Since respect is something peculiar to man, the education of a 
child ought to be, above all things, a school of respect. Parents have 
no right to refuse this homage; children have no right to withhold 
it. Only the confusion of ideas born of the false philosophy of the 
last century could have induced good and virtuous parents to treat 
their children on a basis of equality. We all have noticed in the 
children of our day a spirit of irreverence, a bad habit of criticizing 
everybody and everything; a bold way of putting questions, and of 
replying to their elders ; a selfish arrogance that takes every possible 
liberty and becomes every day more and more exacting. What are 
these but so many evidences of that breaking down of filial respect 
which, while tolerated and fostered out of real though misguided 
affection, as a matter of fact plants the first seeds of vice in the child’s 
half-formed conscience. 

Christian parents should be more on their guard, and repress with 
severity these first sallies of irreverence. Christian children, if prop- 
erly instructed, will soon acquire that strength of character which 
gladly submits to this law of respect. 

It is at the very moment when personality awakes into being, 
and the child for the first time begins to realize his individuality, 
that pride manifests itself in its worst form. Yesterday he was 
only an infant, dependent upon others for everything; he could not 
feed himself nor walk without help; he could not even find the words 
needed to express his budding thoughts; he had to ask his mother 
the names of everything he saw. Little by little his steps became 
stronger, his strength increased, his tongue was loosened, his reason 
awakened into activity, and his will began to deliberate and order 
means to an end. The child now feels that he is somebody, and 
soon dreams of making those about him do his will. Every attempt 
to check or restrain him is resented. At this precise moment, the law 
of respect is revealed to his conscience, which at once rebels. The 
conflict between duty and passion is nowhere else so striking. An 
interior voice tells him that the most noble use of liberty is to com- 
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mand oneself; an impetuous desire persuades him that his STeatness 
consists in commanding others. Between these two contradictory 
suggestions, education will undoubtedly help toward making a proper 
choice, and make respect triumph over pride; but the last word be- 
longs to the free will of the child, which, naturally rebellious ang 
impatient of all control, requires all the helps of true moral training 
to turn it toward the good. 

Will the child, as a matter of fact, choose the good, if religion is 
not at hand to help him? It is at least very doubtful. Human 
authority, even a father’s, without divine sanction, will be powerless, 
One man is as good as another—that is the reasoning implied in 
every revolt of pride. And indeed this reasoning is hard to refute. 
One may say that a child is not a man, and that everything negatives 
his proud pretense to treat his parents on a basis of equality. He 
lacks the judgment which comes with age and the knowledge which 
results from education; his views of life are narrow, because he has 
as yet learned little in the great school of experience. 

All this is true for a time, but not forever. The very young child 
is necessarily inferior to his parents; but the younger he is, the less 
able he is to appreciate the reasons for paying them respect. Is he 
a full-grown youth? He is then more capable of realizing his 
parents’ superiority, if it does, as a matter of fact, exist; but he is 
also equally capable of remarking their inferiority. Often the son 


of a workingman or peasant is far better educated than his parents. © 


Even in the higher classes of society, a girl of fifteen is often better 
educated than her mother. It will do no good whatsoever to tell a 
proud youngster that he knows a little Greek, or physics, or history, 
but is absolutely ignorant of life, and that experience is the great 
teacher. It is characteristic of moral experience to be incommuni- 
cable ; it does not pass on from one to another, and those who lack it 
never feel the privation. 

I have spoken thus far only of intellectual superiority. But is 
moral superiority necessarily the privilege of age? Would to God 
it were, and that in demanding the respect of their children parents 
were always worthy of it. Alas! there are many faults and failings 
in these two sacred beings. Even if they are good and pure, and 
possess all the virtues which adorn a home, how can we expect that 
they will be entirely free of all human weaknesses? This husband 
and wife, for example, are happily united, and love each other dearly, 
but they have their quarrels, their fits 6f anger, and ill-humor. Their 
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child is too close to them not to learn the secret of their failings. 
Sometimes, too, he himself is made to feel that they are not perfect. 
Will an unjust correction, made under the influence of passion, 
be calculated to inspire respect? No; it will provoke resistance of the 
same kind. We will then witness the conflict of two selfish spirits—a 
conflict utterly destructive of the true authority and majesty of the 
parent. 

What will the result be if virtue does not reign in that house- 
hold; if the clear-seeing eye of the son begins to suspect the secret 
evil conduct of his father? Must we admit that in such a case 
respect is impossible—that a son may rightfully judge and condemn 
a father? Will we give our approval to the scandalous dialogues 
we so frequently read in the modern novel or play, in which the son, 
rebuked by his father for his vices, retorts by accusing him of the 
same excesses? If this be lawful, then respect is dead, and a hateful, 
sacrilegious feeling, destructive of the family, takes its place—I can 
hardly give it its true name—filial contempt. 

No, beloved brethren, we will not allow the child this monstrous 
liberty; and in denying it, we will appeal to the only sentiment 
which is strong enough to silence such boldness and impiety. We 
will call the child’s attention to the majesty stamped by God on his 
father’s brow. Sin may obscure it for a time, but it does not destroy 
it. We will tell the child that God above is the judge of the crimes 
of men and that paternity is sacred, even when a father has dis- 
honored it. We will open before the child’s eyes the Sacred Volume 
which contains the history of the beginnings of the world and the 
indelible code of our duties, and have him read that admirable pas- 
sage which shows us the paternal dignity compromised by human 
weakness. The Holy Spirit will declare for us the proper duty of a 
child, in view of a parent’s sin or weakness. 

Noe probably had not been guilty of a moral fault in his humiliat- 
ing experience of the evil effect of wine in depriving man of the 
use of reason; or, if he had been, he had been taken by surprise. 
Overcome by drunkenness, he had lost all sense of self-respect. 
Cham, seeing his father in this condition, and thinking himself 
freed thereby from the duty of filial reverence, had sneeringly pointed 
out his father’s nakedness to his brothers. Sem and Japheth were 
horrified at such impiety, and covered with a veil of respect their 
father’s shame. God, speaking by the mouth of Noe, thus judged 
the brothers: to the race of Cham, the curse of slavery; to the pos- 
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terity of Sem, the divine favor; to Japheth, the genius of civilization 
and the leadership of the future (Gen. ix. 20-27). 

All the pages of Holy Writ are full of this teaching. Filia] duty 
is not dependent on the merits of the parents. It is absolute, for it js 
rooted in the divine posterity, which is always holy, adorable, and ip. 
violable. Listen to the teaching of the Wise Man, as found in the 
Sapiential Books, and see by what promises and threats this noble 
doctrine is supported. A sort of divine reward serves as a sanction 
of the precept, “‘ He that honoreth his father, shall have joy in his 
own children; and he that obeyeth the father, shall be a comfort to 
his mother. He that feareth the Lord honoreth his parents, and wil} 
serve them as his masters that brought him into the world. Honor 
thy father in work and word, and all patience that a blessing may 
come upon thee from him, and his blessing may remain in the latter 
end. The father’s blessing establisheth the houses of the children: 
but the mother’s curse rooteth up the foundations. Glory not in 
the dishonor of thy father; for his shame is no glory to thee. For 
the glory of a man is from the henor of his father, and a father with- 
out honor is the disgrace of the son. Son, support the old age of 
thy father, and grieve him not in his life; and if his understanding 
fail, have patience with him, and despise him not when thou art in 
thy strength, for the relieving of the father shall not be forgotten. 


For good shall be repaid to thee for the sin of thy mother. And in. 


justice thou shalt be built up, and in the day of affliction thou shalt 
be remembered ; and thy sins shall melt as the ice in the fair warm 
weather. Of what an evil fame is he that forsaketh his father; and 
he is cursed of God that angereth his mother ” (Eccl. iii. 6-18). 
You see, therefore, beloved brethren, that there is a chain woven 
by the hand of God which unites filial respect to the authority of 
God. Once this chain is broken or even relaxed, filial respect, so 
necessary to the family, and so contrary to the proud inclinations of 
the human heart, disappears. We must make our choice: either 
filial piety will be religious or not. In vain will men pretend to make 
it rest on any other foundation. Fear is a very poor guarantee, for 
it lasts only a short time, and even while it does last it has very little 
influence over conduct. Self-interest is a most precarious and in- 
sufficient guarantee of respect, for the time soon comes when the 
child is old enough to take care of himself; whereas the parents, on 
the other hand, often stand in need of his assistance. Even love 
itself—that natural tenderness which in the animal family is shown 
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to the offspring, and which in the human family is mutual in parent 
and child—even love itself does not always insure respect. It does 
not forbid bold judgments being made; as years go on, it too easily 
takes the form of a friendship between equals; it is not proof against 
all the demands which the cruelty or the selfishness of parents may 
make upon it. 

Experience is the best proof that religion must be the basis of 
respect. We find it a universal law of history that filial respect in the 
family is dependent—whether for good or evil—on the state of the 
religion of the period. Even the pagan nations were subject to this 
law. Compare, for instance, the domestic morals of primitive Rome 
with those of the Rome of the Caesars. A religion mixed with 
fables, it is true, but still sincere and profound, made the old Roman 
family a sanctuary of respect; whereas later on the skepticism of an 
effete civilization banished even the memory of filial piety. 

But it was Christianity that made the solidarity of the two duties 
more evident and more intimate. Whether it be a question of puri- 
fying a corrupt civilization, or of civilizing barbarous races, the true 
religion either restores or establishes, with the worship of the true 
God, the respect for parents. Once faith begins to die out, respect is 
one of the first virtues to disappear with it. 

To-day we are the witnesses of the twofold triumph of impiety 
and irreverence. The new school of morals has declared open war 
on respect. It is not in the name of liberty, for nothing can be more 
free than the homage rendered to a wholly moral authority; it is in 
the name of those odious doctrines which bid us adore science in the 
place of God. They pretend to create rights by denying duties; 
under the pretense of progress, they are retrograding toward the 
régime of force. Rebellion is the one answer now given to the de- 
mands of a helpless authority. The son says to his father, just as 
the subject says to his sovereign, “ The proof that I am your equal 
lies in the fact that I treat you as such.” 

Certainly the peril is great for the future of society. In vain will 
we try to combat it by severe legislation, if we do not first remedy 
the evil in its source—namely, in the family relations. The state 
stands in need of the family; civic morality depends on the virtues 
learned at the family hearthstone. And this moral initiation, no 
matter what the teachers of the day may say, will never be efficacious 
unless it be carried on in the name of God. 

Thus far I have spoken only of respect. You are no doubt 
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anxious to hear what I have to say of filial love. Is filial piety pos- 
sible without affection? I am indeed desirous, beloved brethren 
of speaking on this important matter, not so much to exhort children 
to be affectionate toward their parents, as to teach them to always 
base their affection on a solid and lasting foundation. 

There are men who pretend that respect and love are incompatible, 
True to the constant voice of humanity from the beginning, we 
boldly maintain the contrary. Yes; even among equals true love js 
impossible without respect, since we know that it finds its highest 
expression in the adoration of God. Where respect is wanting, love 
is weak and frail; it is merely the imperious demand of a greedy 
passion ; it consumes itself in the satisfaction it craves, and when 
satiated with pleasure it dies out for lack of fuel, and hates and 
despises what it hitherto cared for. We know that this is the case 
with friendship, and with the love of man and wife. Will not the 
same hold good with filial piety? Undoubtedly; if it does not learn 
to venerate in the father the imprint of the divine paternity, it will 
soon be overcome by the rivalry of self-love. 

But under the guardianship of respect affection assumes a charac- 
ter which consecrates it, and renders it capable of surmounting the 
great trials of life as well as its many petty troubles. When sin, as 
a matter of fact, makes the father’s brow bear the aspect of cruelty 


and violence, the Christian child can still discover beneath its severity . 


the ideal imprint of majesty written there by the Creator when he 
created man. When self-interest rises up and rebels against re- 
straint, religion alone can provide filial piety with an inexhaustible 
reserve of patience, and of heroic inspirations of devotion. 

In that tragic combat between a dishonored paternity and the 
deference it demands, passion must often confess its defeat. The 
virtue of the son triumphs over the father’s cruelty, and love re-enters 
as a conqueror the home whence hate had driven it forth. If, unfor- 
tunately, pride refuses to yield, love, though rejected, will not cease 
knocking at the door, and will protest, by its patience, against this 
profanation of the laws of nature. What a noble spectacle is this! 
Love in this way upholds the dignity of man, and prevents selfishness 
from laying down the law contrary to the divinely ordered system 
of the family relations. 

Just as respect safeguards affection, so it is also the best guarantee 
of obedience, thus strengthening in great measure the family. Take 
away from authority its aureola of moral and religious power, and 
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it will be synonymous with force; while at the same time submission 
will be nothing else but the result of weakness. It will diminish in 
proportion as the man becomes conscious of his strength. The child 
without the sentiment of respect will obey only so long as he thinks 
himself the weaker, and even in this mere external obedience the 
spirit of revolt is manifest; it has already begun in his heart. De- 
ceit, moreover, comes to help his hypocritical obedience to break the 
bonds which chain it. What good, then, is it for the father to be in- 
yested with a sacred authority? If he has no other hold upon the 
child’s respect save the ruling by brute force, force will avail only 
till his strength fails him; after that his authority is gone forever. 

The Christian concept of filial piety is altogether different. It is 
a free and spontaneous homage given out of reverence and affection 
to a sovereignty that comes from God. Its exercise is not dependent 
upon force, but is limited only by the generous impulses of a noble 
conscience. The father can do everything in the name of God, but 
he can do nothing against God. The son knows that in obeying he 
is only fulfilling duties sanctioned by God. 

Among the first of these absolute duties we must place fidelity 

to the laws of religion. If the parents so far forget themselves as 
to force impiety upon the child, he can at once tell them that his 
conscience is free. If the family oppose the veto of worldly interest 
to the well-tested vocation of the son, the intrepid soul of the young 
Christian will recall the Master’s words on this point: “ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me; 
Do not think that I am come to send peace upon earth. I came 
not to send peace, but the sword. For I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s 
enemies shall be they of his own household ” (Matt. x. 34-37). 

The first days of Christianity show us the practical working out 
of this heroic code of morals, which saves Christian obedience from 
the reproach of cowardice. The father, for example, is an idolater, 
and the child an adorer of Jesus Christ. If the father joins hands 
with the pagan persecutors, the child takes his place unhesitatingly 
in the triumphant legion of the martyrs. This indomitable strength 
of the true Christian is not the peculiar privilege of one epoch; every 
age has furnished the same spectacle to a wondering world. St. 
Bernard and St. Thomas Aquinas left the world at the call of God, 
and although pursued even to the cloister by the rigors of a tyran- 
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nical and cruel affection, they triumphed by patience, and gained 
to the perfect life their brothers and sisters sent to shake their cop. 
stancy. St. Francis of Assisi, stripped by his father even to his 
tunic, joyously cried out to the bishop who was present, “I wijj 
now have two reasons instead of one for seeking my heavenly 
Father.” St. Aloysius Gonzaga found in his love of Jesus Christ 
the strength to afflict his father in his old age. St. Stanislays 
Kostka ran away from his brother’s house, and walked as a beggar 
from Vienna to Rome to bury his nobility and youth in the obscurity 
of a cell where glory awaited him. Such has been, and such always 
wiil be, the invincible nobility of Christian souls, in whom obedience 
to man is only one of the forms of obedience to God. 

If the divine law guarantees fidelity to duty, it also guards against 
the arbitrary rule of man. Paternal authority has its limits. When 
it desires to go beyond these, God intervenes to forbid it. It often 
happens that when a boy or girl wishes to marry, the parents make a 
determined stand against the match. A conflict commonly arises 
between unjust demands on one side, and a legitimate liberty on the 
other. The man who wishes to found a home for himself ought, 
indeed, to pay some deference to the wishes of his parents ; but he is 
not bound to obey them absolutely. His own will and heart must 
speak the last word. 

If you endeavor to learn the real reason of a father’s bitter op- 


position to his child’s marriage, you will often find that it is not love 


or affection which prompts him, but pride, avarice or passion under 
one of its many forms. Besides, even if wisdom were always on the 
side of the parents, I would still recall to their minds that marriage 
is not, as with the pagan of old-time Rome, a mere family matter. 
It is rather the affair of two free and responsible beings, who are 
disposing of their own affection and destiny. Here, again, Chris- 
tianity, the protector of conscience, and the Catholic Church, the 
true guardian of Christianity, having recommended respect and pa- 
tience, take under their august patronage the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the liberty of souls. 


VII.—Tue Duties oF MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 
One day, while teaching the apostles, our Saviour Jesus Christ 


warned them against the pride of the Pharisees. ‘“ They love,” He 
said to them, “to be called by men Rabbi. But be not you called 
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Rabbi. For one is your Master, and all you are brethren (Matt. 
xxiii. 7, 8). In these few words, beloved brethren, we find the 
whole Christian theory of authority. 

There is only one Master, because there is only one absolutely 
independent Being. Service implies dependence, and God depends 
on no one. Every creature is dependent in his being, for he has 
received it of God, and continues to receive it every day from the 
power and goodness of his Creator. How could he then be inde- 
pendent in the use of such a gift? This universal dependence is the 
foundation of equality, as it is the source of universal brotherhood. 
The authority of God is paternal, and the submission of men is 
consequently filial. We all are brothers, kneeling before our one 
Father in heaven. 

Does it follow from this that every distinction of rank among 
men is contrary to the divine commandment? By no means, although 
the revolutionary socialists of our day would fain draw this false 
inference from the Gospel teaching. They picture Jesus Christ as a 
great revolutionist, the enemy of all distinctions of rank, and the 
herald of revolt. Surely the men who maintain such a paradox are 
either very ignorant or in very bad faith. 

Others go to the opposite extreme. They call attention only to 
those pages of the Gospel which teach submission and recommend 
patience, and argue therefrom that the Catholic Church is the ally 
or accomplice of the rich and powerful; that her teaching is a code 
of morals framed for the benefit of the oppressors of humanity. 

The truth lies between both these extremes. Christian morality 
has not for its proper and immediate object the organizing of human 
society; that remains, under the directing action of Providence, a 
work of nature and free will. The aim of morality is to regulate the 
conduct of men engaged in the complex relations brought about by 
social progress. If need be—and experience proves this necessity— 
there will be among men some who are in authority, and others who 
are subject to authority. This subordination arises from various 
causes. Sometimes it will be unjust and forced, and again it will 
be just and peaceful. 

It can never erase from the brow of the man subject to his brother 
the mark of nobility imprinted there by the Creator’s hand. Every 
legitimate power is a divine delegation, while every tyrannical dom- 
ination is an usurpation of the rights of God. That is the meaning 
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of the words of Christ, “one is your Master ”—an admirable teach- 
ing, at once destructive of both rebellion and servility. 

In private life human authority is exercised in three way: over 
the slave, the servant, and the workingman. Omitting the last of 
these to-day, for the labor problem which worries our contempo- 
raries is vast enough to merit special study, I speak to you first of 
slavery. 

If I were confining myself merely to the sphere of practical mor. 
als I would avoid this subject altogether. Some years ago, it would 
have been an important question even with Christian slave-owners, 
To-day, thank God, it is rather a political question with Christian 
nations, who, having banished slavery from their own dominions, 
are now waging bitter war with Islamism and with barbarism to 
free the human race from this disgrace. 

But I am here to set forth the principles of Christian morals—and 
principles rule at all times. There is, perhaps, no better way of 
showing forth the glory of the Gospel teaching than by detailing the 
duties it prescribed to Christian freemen toward their slaves in sla- 
very days. I will only touch upon this subject lightly, for to treat it 
adequately would carry us too far. Is slavery, by its very essence, 
condemned by the natural law? We can not answer yes without 
some qualification. Of course, every man has his inalienable rights, 
To regard man as a mere chattel is against nature and the law of 


God. We must therefore totally condemn the forms of absolute 


slavery which pagan antiquity instituted, which Mohammedanism 
perpetuated, and which Christians, from the sixteenth century on- 
ward, did not hesitate to borrow from these impious sources. Abso- 
lute slavery made a man so utterly dependent upon a master that 
his rights as husband and father, the honor of his wife and daughter, 
his conscience, and even his life, were no longer his own. Slavery 
made all these sacred things subject to a master’s caprice; it de- 
creed that everything might be commanded him, even crime, and 
that everything might be taken away from him, even his family. 
Alas! beloved brethren, this condition of affairs has existed every- 
where for thousands of years; but it was always an outrage—and 
the most hateful outrage possible on the eternal law of morality. 
To declare that this enormity has ever been the general régime 
of the world before the coming of Christ, a régime organized by 
law, sustained by custom, and sanctioned by religious institutions, 
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is to declare that humanity left to itself falls so low that it knows 
not how to discern its rights or to fulfil its duties. 

The sad revival of slavery in a country completely Christian was 
prompted by the spirit of avarice, and proves conclusively that 
baptized nations must be ever on their guard against the spirit of 
old-time paganism. Nothing could justify such a sad state of 
affairs. Both reason and conscience must absolutely condemn that 
moral and social evil known as absolute slavery. 

Are we to condemn as strongly that other form of slavery, which 
consists in the free or forced alienation of man’s right to possess the 
fruit of his labor? In the present state of civilized society such 
an alienation is manifestly wrong. The servant is not allowed to 
make it, nor the master allowed to suffer it. But other times and 
other customs could allow such a contract. As a transitory régime, 
it marked a real progress from slavery, and was, indeed, a step for- 
ward toward freedom. 

The Mosaic law sanctioned a sort of contractual slavery, which 
lasted only for a certain number of years. It was limited either by 
the will of the contracting parties or by the institution of the jubilee. 
It was perpetual only in certain cases, in which it was intended as 
an advantage and safeguard for the slave. Milder and more in 
accord with human dignity was the serfdom of the Middle Ages. 
Even to-day good judges think that an arrangement of this kind, 
midway between slavery and perfect freedom, would be better than 
the immediate emancipation of certain barbarous peoples, who are 
hardly intelligent enough for perfect freedom. 

Whatever may be said of these theories, one thing is certain, 
namely, that Christianity is the enemy of slavery. Its history is the 
history of the emancipation of men. In the great combat which it 
fought against an abuse as old as the world, and as universal as the 
race of man, it can not with justice be reproached for not having 
had recourse to violence, for not having preached revolt, for not hav- 
ing waged a campaign of ruinous and violent aggression against a 
society accustomed to slavery. 

Its activity has been all the more effective because confined to 
the moral order. It spoke first to the conscience of the masters and 
of the slaves. It revealed to both what both had forgotten: the 
equality of souls before God and their inviolable dignity. “One is 
your Master, and all you are brethren ”; these words of Christ, re- 
peated by the apostles throughout the world, have done more than 
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build a barrier to the torrent of despotism which was covering the 
earth—they have dried up the torrent at its source. 

Christian masters learned to respect their slaves; Christian Slaves 
learned to respect themselves. The Church accomplished such wop. 
ders for them that the oid pagan world marveled at her power, It 
is such an old story to us that we give it little heed. The Church 
elevated the slaves by baptism to the rank of children of God; by 
marriage, to the rank of husbands and fathers; by orders, to the 
dignity of Popes; by the monastic profession, to the honor of a 
consecrated life. Finally, the faith and love of Jesus Christ opened 
to them the ranks of the army of martyrs. Before their glorious 
tombs, transformed into altars, the world saw their patrician mas- 
ters bend the knee. The slave Onesimus, a fugitive from the house 
of Philemon, became the companion and friend of St. Paul; the 
slave Calixtus mounted the chair of St. Peter, whence he taught and 
governed the world; the sweet slave Blandina has received the hom- 
age of the Church of Lyons, baptized in her blood. Behold what a 
persecuted religion has accomplished for the emancipation of the 
slave! 

But why did not this same religion in her hour of triumph com- 
plete this great work? She did complete it, no matter what men 
may say. She extolled liberty in her canon law; she denounced 
slavery when the laws of the empire still offered it a final refuge; 


she counseled masters to emancipate their slaves; her clerics freed. 


many slaves; she made slavery incompatible with the religious and 
the sacerdotal state. 

In the sixth century slavery had all but died out in civilized 
Christian lands. The scourge did reappear more than once in the 
Middle Ages, but that was due entirely to the inroads of Moham- 
medanism. Its existence since the Renaissance must be attributed 
to the low state of Christian morals and the wild mania for gold 
which followed the discovery of America. But what does that 
prove, beloved brethren? Mohammedanism has ever been the im- 
placable enemy of the Christian name; whereas American slavery 
was but the temporary triumph of the pagan spirit over the Gospel. 

Christianity should not be judged by the founders of the slave- 
trade, nor by the exploiters of that shameful traffic. The spirit of 
the Gospel can be seen in men like Las Casas, the advocate and 
ardent defender of the slaves; in Peter Claver, their servant and 
friend; in Liebermann and his missionaries of the Holy Ghost; in 
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Cardinal Lavigerie and his White Fathers; in Peter Nolasco and 
the religious of Mercy; in John of Malta and the Trinitarians; in 
those legions of apostles for the redemption of captives, who added 
to the three monastic vows the vow to sell themselves in slavery, in 
default of other ransom, to free the Christian slaves of Barbary. 
That, beloved brethren, is the commentary which the disciples of 
the Saviour, the children of the Catholic Church, have given for 
eighteen centuries on the divine words: “One is your Master, and 
all you are brethren.” 

It is good to recall these memories. Thank God they are only 
memories to-day. Slavery, alas! still dishonors a great many coun- 
tries of the world, but it is regarded as an infamous institution 
peculiar to those countries which reject the Gospel of Christ. The 
lands of the African, the Hindu, and the Mohammedan are still 
cursed by this wicked traffic. The Christian nations have freed 
themselves from it, and this time forever. Man, of course, ren- 
ders service to his fellow man, but without ceasing to be a man; 
he exercises all his rights and upholds his dignity. 

Is voluntary service a higher development of slavery? This 
would be the case if slavery had everywhere been the primitive form 
of service. Nothing in history authorizes such a conclusion, for we 
can not dignify with the name of history the imaginative romance 
the evolutionist tries to palm off as such for us to-day. Adhering 
closely to the data furnished by the science of ethnography, we can 
absolutely deny the truth of such a theory. 

But revealed history shows us in the society of the patriarchs a 
form of service, different, it is true, from the free contract of the 
modern domestic servant, and yet very far removed from slavery. 
Abraham and Lot had numerous servants attached to their family, 
who were shepherds of their flocks, guardians of their children, and 
who bore arms in time of need, and fought under their leadership. 
This state of dependence in no way implied any moral or social 
degradation. It was a special relation, adapted to the needs of a 
nomadic life, which both safeguarded the interests of the servant 
and respected his dignity. The charming figure of Eleazar gives 
us a pretty picture of this temporary state of affairs. 

However, it would be prescribed to seek in the obscure history 
of past ages the type of the relations which have prevailed since the 
abolition of slavery between master and servant in the same house- 
hold. These relations imply an absolute and mutual liberty. If in 
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the ages of faith there was more stability than exists to-day, it Was 
not due so much to the old conditions of serfdom, as to a Spirit of 
mutual confidence and attachment. Wherever the spirit of the Gos. 
pel enters into the moral life of a people, the servant becomes in 
reality a part of the family. Often his life was passed, from the 
cradle to the grave, under the one hospitable roof. He did not 
move about much, but he was none the less free; perhaps he Was 
more free, for the service one loves is never burdensome. Affe. 
tion is a better guarantee of liberty than self-interest. In our day, 
there is more equality, perhaps, but surely less of a feeling of 
brotherhood. But Christian morality can adapt itself to social 
changes, in so far as they are just and lawful. It is not bound down 
by the ever-changing conditions of society, for it always depends on 
principles that are absolute and eternal. 

The duties of masters are based on the same doctrine that abol- 
ished slavery. Respect, which is the law of obedience, is also the 
law of command. The man forced by poverty to be dependent on 
you, and to sell you his services, shares with you the sacred pre. 
rogatives of human personality. He is a man; treat him as a man, 
He is a Christian; treat him as a Christian. 

Above all, be just. A proud soul can readily dispense with any- 
thing that savors of condescension, but will rebel at once against 
conduct that is arbitrary. Remember, too, that the justice you owe 
him is not dependent on the mere technical terms of your contract; 
the contract itself must be just. Any one that takes advantage of the 
weakness or poverty of his neighbor to force him to accept hard 
conditions sins against the law of justice. 

Be severe when severity is required; be firm, at least, for weak- 
ness implies a neglect of one’s duty. But with your servant, as with 
your child, be careful not to confound anger with firmness. Author- 
ity is always weakened when it speaks with the voice of passion. 

Be vigilant. The servant is part of the family. You can not per- 
mit him to dishonor it by his vices. You are responsible for the 
souls of all those who live in your household. 

Respect the conscience of your servant. Do not force religion 
upon him, for God is not honored by hypocrisy. Do not interfere 
with the practice of his religion, for to deny a servant the liberty 
of worshiping God is the most outrageous form of tyranny. 

Be especially careful that you do not scandalize your servants by 
your own wicked life. There is nothing that a master owes his ser- 
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yant more sacred, perhaps, than the debt of good example. “ But he 
that shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea” (Matt. xviii. 6). 
The little ones whom Jesus mentions are first of all the children ; but 
he also means the humble ones of this world, whose consciences, like 
the children’s, are so undeveloped as to be largely dependent on the 
example of others. Alas! how easily do Christians condone the 
scandal they give to others. 

Here, for instance, in the home of a wealthy Christian, the master 
makes some pretense of respecting religion, although, in reality, he 
brings it into contempt. The little ones of the world will judge re- 
ligion by the morals of the professing Christian; and often, indeed, 
through scandal, their own weak faith receives a mortal wound. 
And those who were the occasion of this great wrong will go and 
make a mechanical confession of their sins without ever asking 
themselves whether they have not fatally injured the soul of a 
Christian in their household. 

Finally, Christian masters, be good. Goodness is the oil thar 
makes the springs of authority work with the greatest ease. The 
moral nature of the servant who has united his lot to yours demands 
that you be not only just but good. He is not a machine to be cared 
for merely according to his producing power, or treated well merely 
that he may do better work for you. No; a man’s heart beats in 
his breast; your heart must beat with his. The Christian master 
is not indifferent to anything which affects those under his care. 
His servant’s joys, sorrows, family, temporal, and, above all, eternal 
interests are his also, because he regards his servant as a member of 
the family. 

Domestic authority thus understood is truly a reflection of the 
divine sovereignty. The man who exercises it is king of the fire- 
side. That implies that he does not live for himself alone, but for 
the common good of this small society, which he must rule and 
guide in the midst of the trials, sufferings, and joys of this life to 
the final end of all human lives—the possession of God for all 
eternity. 

I have said so much about the duties of masters that I must be 
rather brief in treating of the obligations of servants. Obedience 
has the same origin as the right to command. Its spirit, its virtues, 
its limits are the same. It is the triumph of Christian morality to 
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make manifest a law of harmony, where a godless philosophy cap 
only see the antagonism of interests, and the opposition of two kinds 
of selfishness. 

Just as the master ought to recognize his servant as a brother 
his equal before God, so the servant ought to respect the divine 
sovereignty which shines forth in his Master’s authority. “Oy, 
master is our enemy,” says the wisdom of this world. “ Our Mas. 
ter is the image of God,” replies the wisdom of Christ. I will reaq. 
ily admit that this image is often very imperfect, for the master tog 
often forgets his duty, and destroys God’s image in his soul, byt 
faith can still discern it, and teaches that it is sacred even then, 
Besides, by the very nature of his contract, the servant, if he finds 
his master’s conduct unbearable, is always free to seek elsewhere a 
more faithful copy of the divine exemplar. But as long as he re. 
mains attached to that home, his conscience will not permit him to 
be faithless or irreverent. 

To you also, brothers, whom Christianity has made free, although 
a present necessity has made you dependent, to you also, I say, as] 
just told your masters: Be just. Safeguard your rights by an 
honest contract, but do not add to your wages by stealing whenever 
you can. Close your ears to the perfidious counsels of some of your 
fellow servants, who consider the property of their master fit booty 
to plunder. Remember that God is there to protect you both. If 
God be not with you, you will have to carry on the conflict with the 
uncertain chance of victory or defeat. Whether you conquer or 
not, I am equally sorry for you. For if it be hard to be treated 
unfairly by a master, certainly it is a great disgrace for a Christian 
to feel that he is building his prosperity upon injustice. 

“We have sinned,” you may say with the sinners whom the Wise 
Man holds up to scorn. “ We have deceived our Master, betrayed 
his confidence, wasted his goods,” and “ what harm hath befallen 
us?” I will tell you. Two great misfortunes have befallen you; 
the first is that you have sinned; the second is that you no longer 
recognize what a misfortune that is. But if you have forgotten, 
God does not forget. “ For the Most High is a patient rewarder” 
(Eccl. v. 4). 

Be therefore just, and if this virtue appears hard to you make it 
dearer to the heart by your spirit of devotedness. Of what do they 
complain to-day, and rightly, too, in the new relations of master and 
servant? Is it not that the spirit of coldness and selfishness ren- 
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ders every contract hard? Each side shows reproaches on the 
other as the cause. In vain do they protest, for the only effectual 
way of bringing about an interchange of deference and good-feeling 
is for each one to begin with reforming himself. We can all 
mold our own wills much more easily than the wills of others. 
Let us be the first to do for our brothers what we wish them to 
do for us. This Gospel precept is not only an axiom of morals; it 
is also a rule of wisdom. Moderation will triumph over anger bet- 
ter than the spirit of revenge. Respect will make brutality blush. 
Devotion, in the long run, will open hearts closed by self-love, and 
make them burn with a like devotion. 

Where, to-day, do we find those servants who make their own in- 
terests identical with their masters ; who even in times of prosperity 
put something of their heart into their work, and if adversity come, 
put their whole heart into it? We used to meet them often in olden 
times. To-day we meet them still, but rarely in families which 
possess that luxury and wealth which the Gospel calls “the pride 
of life” (I. John ii. 16). This inestimable treasure of a loving ser- 
vant is nearly always—with some few noteworthy exceptions—to 
be found in the homes of the humble, where all come in closer per- 
sonal relation than is possible in those houses where a cold and icy 
etiquette prevails. 

It is in such homes also, beloved brethren, that servants can more 
easily be true to their conscience and preserve their faith. It is not 
that in the houses of the rich men intentionally seek to corrupt their 
servants’ morals. Even self-interest would be strong enough to 
prevent such folly. Do not be afraid that I am giving approval, 
by my words, to the exaggerations of men of bad faith, or to the 
preachers of violence. No; I have no intention at present of put- 
ting the rich on trial, but I am merely calling to mind that fearful 
sentence, which no one can efface from the Gospel of Christ, “ Wo 
to you rich” (Luke vi. 24). Wo to the rich, and why? Do these 
words imply that the Saviour wished to furnish a rallying cry to 
arouse class hatred? Do they mean that He was the first to utter 
one of those threats against society, whose sinister echo resounds 
in the anarchy of our day? 

No; a thousand times no. We could never protest strongly 
enough against such a falsehood. “ Wo to the rich ”—these words 
mean that if the lot of the rich is very much to be envied in this 
world, it is not at all to be envied with regard to the world to 
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come. Yes, according to faith, according to the Gospel, and, we 
might add, according to experience, wealth is a snare. It does not 
render salvation impossible, for we know of very many saints among 
the rich and powerful of this world. But it does render salvation 
difficult. In fact, only those rich will enter heaven whose generoys 
indifference to wealth makes them, in a voluntary way, poor. To the 
vast majority of the rich, wealth is a great occasion of sin. It de 
ceives men with regard to the true purpose of life, accustoms them to 
seek their interests in this world, and increases the seductions of 
pleasure. It renders the combat against sin more dangerous, and 
defeat more likely. That is the meaning of the gospel anathema, 
Our Saviour does not curse the rich, but He pities them and warns 
them of their danger. His warning re-echoes like the cry of a sen- 
tinel in the watches of the night. ‘“ Wo,” He cries, “ to those who 
sleep when the enemy is approaching.” 

These words of Christ have a new and special meaning, in view of 
the modern relations between master and man. The duty of a mas- 
ter is to safeguard the virtue of those he employs; but as he in- 
creases the number of his servants this duty becomes more difficult, 
The servant’s scruples of honesty, his religion, his spirit of respect 
and obedience, and, above all, his purity of morals, can not long with- 
stand the bad example given in the home. What a great responsi- 
bility rests upon the masters of a house? Surely, nothing ought to 
give greater pain to a true Christian than to feel that even unknow- 
ingly he has been the occasion of another’s ruin of soul. 

But I must not forget that I am now reminding servants of 
their duties. It is not true that in any place or at any time duty 
becomes impossible. It may become difficult, but in that case one 
must be heroic and not shrink before any hardship. In the first 
days of Christianity there were Christians everywhere. St. Paul 
tells us they were even in the house of Caesar. The Christian 
slaves of that day knew how to defend their faith, to maintain their 
integrity, and to preserve their morals. They first defended these 
sacred possessions by firmness; if persecuted by their pagan mas- 
ters, they exercised Christian patience ; and, finally, if violence were 
used, to force them to do evil, they gladly suffered martyrdom. 

Christian servants, you are free. Defend your moral liberty with 
as much vigor as those heroic slaves of old. You have no martyr- 
dom of blood to fear; but if you are called to face a martyrdom of 
patience, be faithful, do your duty well, mindful of the sublime com- 
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mand of St. Paul: “Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
by good” (Rom. xii. 21). 

Be it great or be it small, beloved brethren, the house of a Chris- 
tian ought to be the house of God. Let faith be the safeguard of 
respect, let justice drive away all tyranny and fraud, let charity 
banish hatred, let there reign therein a noble zeal in well-doing. 
Who can adequately paint the beauty of a true Christian home? 
Between the husband and wife, between the children and their par- 
ents, there is a perpetual interchange of love, confidence, respect, and 
obedience. Although the differences in age, education, knowledge, 
and wealth would naturally have a tendency to disunite the mem- 
bers of the one household, there exists a bond which makes them 
one in a unity stronger and sweeter than mere self-interest, for in 
uniting their hearts it frees their wills. Each one freely fulfils his 
duty because he loves it and the one to whom it is due. 

Yes, beloved brethren, men are rightly worried to-day over the 
very evident signs of universal social unrest. But why do they seek 
so far for the means of social regeneration? Why do they try so 
many new and deceptive panaceas for social betterment? 

God has hidden the secret of society’s cure in the Christian homes 


_ of the people, where respect, liberty, and love dwell. I ask you, be- 


loved Christians, who are listening to me to-day, to remember that 
it is your duty and privilege to be the saving leaven of this world. 
Show it plainly what Christian families really are. Let it look 
hopefully to your own families as the great means of its salvation. 
Let every member of your households take as his motto these words 
of the Gospel which I now repeat for the last time; let every one of 
you live them practically in your own lives, remembering that they 
are the sublime summary of Christian domestic morality: “One 
is your Master, Jesus Christ, and all you are brethren.” 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG.WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VI.—MotrIvEs, 


As motives contribute more largely than is generally understood 
toward rendering life noble or ignoble, happy or unhappy, contented 
or otherwise, a further consideration of them will be profitable, and 
therefore excusable. Let it never fall out of mind that as motives 
are, men and women are. Their careers are as low or as high ag 
their aims are low or high. Not only their careers, but their whole 
individualities take on the complexion of their aims. Complexion 
is rather a feeble expression. It would be more accurate to say 
that their entire being is interpenetrated by their motives. They 
affect not surface merely, but depth as well. Put the case as 
strongly as is possible, the truth is that men and women are their 
motives. A woman’s motive and a woman’s self are interchange- 
able terms. The most perfect woman, the Mother of God, is an 
illustration of this. ‘“ Be it done unto me according to thy word.” 
This had molded her previous career, it molded also her after life. 
She understood the value of a motive. She took no risk. She 
identified her aims with the will of God because she was sure that 
God’s motive must be of the best and she understood that a life in- 
fluenced by His will—and His will includes His motive—must be 
the best life—intrinsically the best—no matter what it appeared on 
the surface—no matter how it might be viewed by the judgments 
of men. Her motive rendered her life divine because it was inspired 
by the Divinity. 

Immediately we behold a standard. High above us, yet within 
our reach, is the motive of motives—the will of God. It elevates and 
transforms. It begets contentment with any and every lot. It 
illumines all the dark places of existence. It solves all riddles. It 
rides over all difficulties. It gives a new and lofty significance to 
all vicissitudes. It strengthens the arm and brightens the eye. All 
terrors fly from before it. It is sky and sun and moon and stars 
during the brief period of the soul’s terrible struggle. It is peace, 
it is rest. It is consolation. It is balm. It is a panacea. It fills 
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life with fragrance. It blesses here and hereafter. If you wish to 
understand yourselves, grasp your motives. In holding these, you 
held yourselves in your hands and you may study and know your- 
selves. This self-knowledge is above all other earthly science. It 
serves to humble one, and in so doing it makes for better living. 
Take your motive with you down into all the recesses of your being 
—into all your thoughts, all your words, all your deeds, all your 
emotions, all your desires, all your longings. Visit with it all the 
nooks and crannies of self. The hiding places of self are so innum- 
erable, the masks which self wears are too many and too hard to 
penetrate. Carry your motive everywhere, into all your haunts, 
into all the highways and byways of existence. Open the slide of 
this wonderful lamp upon ail your relations with others, upon all 
the attitudes you assume toward people and things as you make 
your progress toward the grave. Your motive is a searchlight. 
There is no probe for wounds or for the missiles which make 
wounds, there is no probe like it. Hold the light steady, hold it long. 
Blink nothing. The floor of the sea has no more marvels than 
those revealed under the unwavering and penetrating radiance of 
the luminosity of a motive. 

Perhaps you will be startled by the revelation. You may be 
made dizzy by the vastness which intervenes between the heights 
on which you fancied you were walking and the levels upon which 
you find yourself. You may be obliged to acknowledge that you 
are a stranger to yourself—that you are entirely unrecognizable, 
that had anybody photographed you as you see yourself you would 
have laughed at the picture as a libelous caricature. But then you 
are, dear young women, then you are as God sees you, as the angels 
see you, aye, and perhaps as men see you, as everybody sees 
you, save yourself. The spectacle is not one that caters to van- 
ity, or not one that puffeth up. It is humiliating, perhaps shock- 
ingly so, but it need not be discouraging. On the contrary, it 
may, if the knowledge is used properly, it may be elevating to a 
degree of which you have no conception. This portrait of yourself, 
as pictured by your motives, is the only true one. Do not be afraid 
of it. It is you. Frame it or give it a place in your album. 
Lose not sight of it. It will serve as reference—it will serve as a 
term of comparison when, after daily and splendid effort to improve 
your spiritual features, you set down once more in the unflattering 
light of your motives to impress upon your minds a picture of your- 
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self transformed and beautified. In your exploration of your reaj 
character as unfolded by your motives you may have noticed every- 
where one dominant purpose. It was the gratification of self. ]j 
was the aggrandizement of self to the exclusion of every one else. 
You probably found your whole being prostrate before that great 
idol self. You discovered that the whole circumference of your be- 
ing, all the radii, the very centre of your activity, proclaimed one 
thing, and that that one thing was self. You had acted, you had 
thought for self only. You made so much of self that outside of 
you there was nothing else, and the whole world seemed made for 
you and for you only. That the world was a bright world when it 
served you, that it was cruel and worse when in any way it thwarted 
your designs. You measured everything by yourself. You never 
thought of how you were contracting the dimension of things by 
using this measure. 

The great big world is small at best, but it becomes almost im- 
perceptible when we make ourselves its ratio of magnitude. You 
really, so the survey tells you, cared for no one except in as much as 
they became purveyors for you. Self was at the bottom of all your 
affections. The altruism which can be sounded by self is very, very 
shallow, indeed. You saw no use in the world save as it and the 
people thereof were of benefit to you. “This self-examination cuts, 
and cuts keenly and deeply; but it is omnipotent in its curative 
power. It is a surgical operation which, if you desire it so, always 
succeeds. It helps vision and vigor. Without it there are danger- 
ous growths fostered in your spiritual nature; growths which, if 
unchecked, will result in disease and death. 

Suppose you apply the remedy just now; suppose you start just 
now on a voyage for the discovering of your better or your worse self. 
The motives which drive all the wheels of human action are beyond 
number if looked at in detail. They are as many as there are individ- 
uals. They may be classified, however. Their huge bulk is re- 
ducible to a minimum. In fact, there is one label which covers 
them all. That label is seli—a word every letter of which should 
be written in capitals. However, there is an error against which 
everybody must be on his guard. We are self-centred by the very 
nature of things. Try as we may, we can not lose sight of self. 
There are interests of self which it would be criminal not to seek 
and guard. There are goods which we must love and procure for 
ourselves independently of everybody and everything else, and such 
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would be virtue and its consequent reward, salvation. Strange to 
say, it is chiefly by going out of ourselves, by sacrificing ourselves 
for others, that we assure ourselves of these benefits. We may allow 
the whole world to revolve about us provided we rotate around God. 
Then everything is in equilibrium and the highest order is established. 
Self which interprets all other motives, which is the simplest expres- 
sion of all sinister motives. Self may be broken up into its con- 
stituent elements. In seeking self what are you longing for— 
whose solicitation are you following? The great seducers of man 
are the world, the devil, and the flesh. Toward these decoys, unfor- 
tunately, all men have a leaning. There is a depravity in our 
nature, an original concupiscence which is the fountain from 
which all these sinful lusts flow, the furnace from which, as so many 
sparks, all wrong inclinations arise. Since the beginning these 
three deceivers have led astray all who have gone astray. If there 
be anything not perfect, anything selfish, anything degrading in our 
ends and aims, it is because we have joined in the frenzied race 
which is inspired by one or ocher or all of these three agencies, 
which so fatally debauch all that is high in man or woman. The 
loud, blatant world is the leader in the march to death, in that 
funeral procession which every second is burying so many lofty 
hopes and ringing the knell of so many lives that otherwise would 
have been robust and beautiful beyond compare. The whole globe is 
resonant with the tread of feet eagerly pressing in pursuit of what 
the world has to offer. Among its gifts are wealth and pleasure 
and fame. It promises to crown all its votaries with these diadems, 
but first and last and always these laurels must be flung at its feet 
and worn in its honor. 

Which one of these motives is your guiding star? Begin the pro- 
cess of self-inspection! Look first at the life which has been given 
you. What are you doing with that gift which is so incalculably 
precious? In other words, what is the motive of your very life? 
What are you living for? What power is exhausting all your 
activity? What is inextricably woven with all your thoughts, all 
your aspirations? Whose is the sceptre which compels your words, 
your deeds, your very breathing? What is always on the horizon 
which circumscribes your sphere of action and limits your vision? 
What do you waken for? What do you fatigue yourself for? 
What is your first impulse on arising, your last project on retiring? 
Yes, ask yourself again, what do you live for? Is your existence 
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one round of endeavors to rid yourself of your surroundings, to 
alter the circumstances by which you are hemmed in? Does your 
mind never exalt itself above the plane of your daily wants, your 
daily hunger and your daily thirst? Is the goal toward which yoy 
are panting in irritation and discontent only on a level with this 
globe, which is after all but the footstool of God? Do your eyes 
never rise from the footstool to the throne and gaze upon the 
Creator who made you for such a boundless inheritance and placed 
the eternities as a legacy within your reach? Have you sold, are 
you always selling your birthright for a mess of pottage? What is at 
the bottom of your unrest? Is it the divine home sickness which 

nakes everything here below gall upon the palate and fills you with 
yearnings for the country where the Master has built you every one 
a mansion? Or have you settled down to the woful conviction 
that this is an abiding place? Are you satisfied to drink at the 
fountain of the shining but unslaking waters of time? Have you 
allowed your whole personality, all that you are, to burrow into the 
shifting sands of these sublunary spaces and lie down and be at 
rest therein? Is wealth the bubble whose iridescent dancing on the 
tossing waters of this perishable existence is luring you on? Or 
is it the glitter of fame which holds your eyes in its fatal spell? Or 
is it the world with all these charms that weaves its enchantment 
about you and hides with its glamor the better things of the better 
world from your eyes? 

Weigh well these motives which control, and, while controlling, 
vitiate all that is worth having in life and bring neither peace nor 
happiness nor contentment. So much for your life in general and 
the forces which shape it. If that large thing, your life, is impelled 
by no lofty purpose, what about the details which go to make it up? 
What about the minor businesses of existence? What about your 
allotted task, your work, your affections, your friendships? Yes, 
that is a question of moment. Why do you work? Why do you get 
up at the same hour every morning, go to bed at the same hour 
every night, leave the house so regularly, walk the same streets, 
ride the same cars, take up the same needle, handle the same stuff, 
finger the same pen, fill the same pages, write down the same figures, 
siand behind the same counter, bepraise the same goods, listen to 
the same commands, look into the same faces, confront the same 
customers, deal gently with the same children, read to them, feed 
them, care for them, put up with their ill natures, light the same fire, 
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cook and serve the same meals, clean and tidy the same rooms, 
finger the same typewriter, and pedal the same machine? Why do 
you do all this, why do you submit to all this wearying and some- 
times killing monotony? Because you have to? Poor motive, this. 
Because it brings you in a pittance? Hardly a better motive, this. 
Because otherwise the wolf would break down the door? Is it only 
for this? Because you have a mother or a father, or a crippled 
sister or invalid brother to support? Ah, this is somewhat higher. 
Or do you accept it all and accept it with resignation, and accept it 
with contentment, with cheerfulness, perhaps, or with gladness, 
and do it all splendidly because such is your lot in life and because 
He, without whose knowledge not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground, has so ordained it? Then I say all is well and you are 
really living and your life is worth much, and your name is written 
oti the list of heroines, on that roll which is unfurled before the eyes 
of the Master and His angels only. How much more meritorious 
this than to labor drudgingly and because you can not help it, your 
eyes filled with hot, bitter unshed tears, and your heart envy-laden 
and brimming with jealousy, carrying your burden like a whipped 
slave and at war with every one on earth and in heaven! How 
much better this than the railing at all humanity and at the estab- 
lished order of things! The misery that flows from the lower, the 
meaner, the selfish motives! The terrible designs that it generates 
in the mind of the toiler! The skulking life that it entails! The 
ungenerous thoughts with which it crams shallow pates! The false 
shame that it begets! The unfilial desires that it wrings from sordid 
souls! The criminal wishes that it engenders! The useless regrets 
that it awakens! The impossible wishes it inspires! 

How many young women blush so needlessly for their condition, 
blush so shamefully for their homes, their parents, their friends, for 
everything? Let them try the magic of a lofty motive, and lo, 
what a transformation! The meanest home becomes a palace, the 
commonest clothes become royal raiment, an ignorant mother or an 
unrefined father becomes as the finest lady or gentleman in the land, 
and the meanest work is lifted into an occupation fit for the leisure 
and the hands of a princess. You have tasted the real significance 
of your life, your work, your home, your family. Perhaps the 
result has startled you. So much the better. There is transfigura- 
tion in all this. Let its light shine in upon you. Let its thaumat- 
urgy bewitch you and exorcise the demon of heart-burning and 
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grief. Use now the same experiment and essay the nature of your 
friendships. How much unalloyed gold do you find therein? Why 
have you chosen this friend? Why have you rejected that other? 
Whose benefit are you seeking among those you have taken to your 
heart? Isitothers? Isit yours? Why is association with them 9 
pleasing to you? What do you find in them? Do they assuage 
your thirst for praise, for commendation, for flattery? Are they 
true friends? Will they check you when unrighteous and approve 
with all their might when your passions are violently and aggres- 
sively and triumphantly antagonized by your own endeavor to kill 
self wherever it shows itself? 

You will notice that this chapter is made up of questions 
chiefly. But they are pertinent, they are searching. They all aim at 
one purpose. That purpose is to enable you to study yourselves, to 
know yourselves, to understand yourselves. This self-knowledge is 
an antidote against all that is venomous in existence. Joined with 
the fear of the Lord thence will arise the Valiant Woman fearless 
and ready for any fate. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VI.—Tue HIGHER CATECHISM. 


It is a very noticeable fact that the teaching of Catechism and the 
organization of Sunday schools are gradually acquiring in the 
general mind an importance and a prominence which are their due, 
and which inevitably must produce large and lasting results. 

Religious instruction is given a very high niche in the spread of en- 
lightenment. Throughout this country are visible signs of the 
revival. Schools are splendidly equipped, teachers are competent, 
perseverance classes are established and a better grade of excellence 
is aimed at and exacted. Possibly nothing has more forcibly helped 
this along than the Higher Catechism. This is an extension of 
elementary instruction which, while it completes inferior work, 
seems to be a goal toward which children will look with ambition 
and pleasure. It rounds off all Catechetical teaching. It crowns it. 
It reveals the fact that Catechism is a science apart, having its own 
specially qualified professors, its own curriculum, its own system 
and finally its own graduates. With this addition there is only one 
thing remaining. It remains for the Catechist to go forth and 
conquer. 

When a branch of instruction hasa local habitation and 
a home all its own, there is imparted to it a dignity which attracts 
and wins. In every class the labor of the teacher must possess at- 
tractiveness, but more than at any other point is this essential when 
the perseverance grade has been reached. The boys and girls have 
grown and developed since the days when they were learning their 
prayers. They have come in contact with others besides their Sun- 
day-school companions and teachers, they have admitted many new 
ideas and they have entered upon an age of more freedom. They 
have become inquisitive. Mind as well as memory is working. 
They have dipped into books which have taught them many things. 
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Their intellects, always alert, dictate many and not easy questions 
They are no longer children. They are beginning to be men “al 
women. There is awakened in them a spirit of independence. They 
are not so easily satisfied as in former years. They demand more. 
Evasive answers will not suffice for them, and the teacher is cop. 
fronted with a different little world, harder to please and more diff. 
cult to control. The teacher must be competent, and highly 0, 
He must be master of his matter ; master of it for himself and especi- 
ally for those under him. There must no hesitation in his utterances, 
no uncertainty in his replies. His language must be clear. The 
more charm his diction has, the better. His field of illustration 
must be more extensive. Method and logic are absolutely requisite 
in his instructions. From start to finish it is his duty and his salyg- 
tion to impress upon his hearers the conviction that his knowledge 
of Church doctrine is comprehensive, that his mastery of it is com- 
plete and most assuring, that he is familiar with it from the first to 
the last page, and that they can trust him implicitly. 

Once confidence in a preceptor is secured the battle is won. Sucha 
master will keep his children together, will increase their number. His 
reputation will precede him wherever he goes, and will draw to him 
not only the young but the old. This type is created only “ plurima 
tunsione.” It is appalling to think of the huge task it is, the hercu- 
lean labor it is for one to stand before his class in this majestic com- 
pleteness. No sermon, no matter what be the occasion, no sermon 
calls for more continuous or more energetic exertion. The strain 
must be a terrible one. It is worth it all, however. The end in 
view, the arming in this fashion for future combats these young 
soldiers of Christ, is in itself a princely remuneration for all the 
fatigue and exhaustion. So do professors in famous universities 
work for money and a name. We should be as wise in our genera- 
tion as the children of darkness and “ go round about the sea and 
the land to make one proselyte.”” When you make one proselyte 
after your way you will have the consolation of knowing that 
you win him for God, and that he is not made “the child of 
hell twofold” by those who go about like roaring lions, seeking 
whom they may devour, who shut the kingdom of heaven against 
men, for they themselves do not enter in, and who suffer not those 
to enter who are going in (Matt. xxiii. 13, 14). 

The highest educational principles are to be brought to bear on the 
class of Higher Catechism. The soundest pedagogical views should 
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prevail. All systems of teaching should be consulted and the best 
chosen. Practical experience is the best adviser. Theories are 
worthless until they are found of a working nature. There are 
methods and methods. That method alone should be adopted which 
is most suited to the double end of all Catechetical instruction, which 
is the illumination of the mind and the warming of the heart, or, in 
other words, which gives light and strength. But the light, if 
in this process there be any priority, the light must come first. 
Strength, under tactful manipulation, will soon follow light. There 
is no word so fortifying as the word of the priest. Hence in this 
higher class the danger of employing lay assistance. The layman, 
when at his strongest, can only produce light. The minister of 
God alone, whether he come with a rod, or in charity, or in the 
spirit of meekness, comes in power. “ For the kingdom of God is 
not in speech but in power” (I. Cor. iv. 20). “ For if you have 
ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers ” (Ibid. 15). 

The priest at all times is a generator unto Christ. He gives 
spiritual being and the molding thereof. Far be it from me to 
minimize in any way the service which is rendered to the Church 
by lay Catechists. Their name is legion the world over and in all 
times they have manifested their devotion and their loyalty. We 
find their names in the earliest annals and they shine as stars on the 
martyr rolls of Christianity. Their work is laborious and their 
reward will be exceeding great. But I am not mistaken when I 
state that I feel sure that they are among the first to acknowledge the 
truth of the comments which have just been made. The priest is 
the appointed teacher always, and especially for the teachers of the 
Higher Catechism class. 

By way of suggesting a method which may be prolific in bringing 
into execution other plans, I will refer to a “ modus operandi” with 
which I enjoyed some familiarity in other days. The class was open 
for an hour every Sunday. Present at it were not only the regular 
pupils, but also adults who found themselves attracted. The audi- 
ence was a large one. Its appreciativeness was determined by the 
qualities of the instructor. It continued, did this Sunday 
perseverance class, for more than two decades of years. 
Time and time again, many of the students who had been 
graduated returned to drink refreshing draughts from the 
fountain whereat they had “nourished a youth sublime.” The 
teacher, after the preliminaries of reading the roll and examining 
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excuses, ascended the pulpit and began his explanation of the par- 
ticular point of doctrine under investigation. He threw it into the 
form of a proposition to be proved. He advanced clearly, simply, 
but in serried order, arguments drawn from Scripture and reason and 
tradition. He scattered examples and illustrations in profusion, 
After three-quarters of an hour he resumed briefly, and ten minutes 
about remained for the asking and answering of questions. While 
he spoke the pupils took notes which afterward they made up in the 
form of a paper, which was handed in the following Sunday, looked 
over and corrected and a mark given, and then returned to the 
children. At the end of the Catechism year rewards were distrib- 
uted for excellence in the papers. I saw some of these compositions, 
They were worth preserving. Many of the boys and girls of these 
classes are now men and women. They know their religion, they 
love and they live up to it and they lead others to do likewise. 




















AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
SECOND PERIOD. 
HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.). 
XIX.—Jacop’s ReturN Home. Isaac’s DEATH. 


A. Preparation.—Laban, although Jacob had brought to him God’s 
blessing, began to envy Jacob because he also became rich. Therefore Jacob 
returned to his father’s house after an absence of twenty years. We shall 
now see how Jacob on his return was received by his brother Esau. 


B. Narration.—(a) Jacob’s Homeward Journey and His Fear of 
Esau. (b) His Wrestling with an Angel. (c) The Reconciliation. 
(d) Isaac’s death. 


C. E-xplanation.—(a) Jacob knowing that Laban was envious of him, and 
“Especially the Lord saying to him, Return into the land of thy fathers, and 
to thy kindred, and I will be with thee” (Gen. xxxi. 3), started on his 
homeward journey. But he was very much afraid of his brother Esau, and 
he prayed to God saying: “ Deliver me from the hand of my brother Esau, 
for I am greatly afraid of him” (Gen. xxxii. 11), and “he set apart of the 
things which he had presents for his brother Esau” (Chap. xxxii. 13). 
These he sent on ahead by his servants, that his brother Esau might be in- 
clined to be reconciled. (b) He remained alone: (that is that he might pray) ; 
and behold a man wrestled with him till morning. And when he saw that 
he could not overcome him, he touched the sinew of his thigh, and forthwith 
it shrank” (Chap. xxxii. 24, 25). Thereby it was made plain to him that 
this mysterious man could have overcome him had he so wished, but he 
did not, in order to show Jacob, by this his apparent victory, that he might 
be encouraged in the threatening danger in the meeting with his brother 
Esau. Jacob realized also that he had been wrestling with a supernatural 
being; therefore he said: “I will not let thee go except thou bless me” (Chap. 
xxxii. 26). “‘ But he said: Thy name shall not be called Jacob, but Israel; for 
if thou hast been strong against God, how much more shalt thou prevail against 
men” (Chap. xxxii. 28). “ And Jacob called the name of the place Phanuel, 
saying: I have seen God face to face, and my soul has been saved” (Chap. 
Xxxli. 30). The supernatural being then was God in the guise of an angel. 
(c) And Jacob, lifting up his eyes, saw Esau coming” (Gen. xxxiii). “ And 
he went forward and bowed down with his face to the ground seven times 
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until his brother came near. Then Esau ran to meet his brother, and em- 
braced him: and clasping him fast about the neck, and kissing him, wept ” 
(Chap. xxxiii. 3, 4). (d) “ And he came to Isaac his father in Mambre, the 
city of Arbee, this is Hebron: wherein Abraham and Isaac sojourned. And 
the days of Isaac were a hundred and eighty years. And, being spent with 
age, he died, and was gathered to his people, being old and full of days; and 
his sons Esau and Jacob buried him” (Gen. xxxv. 27, 28, 29). 


D. Commentary.—1. Attributes of God.—(a) His Faithfulness, 
—God, in Jacob’s remarkable vision, promised to him, from the heay- 
enly ladder, that He would bring him back into this land; and we 
see that God did what He had promised. What do we call this at- 
tribute of God? What do you mean by saying God is faithful? 
(b) His Goodness.—God guided Jacob back prosperously to his 
father’s house; and protected him from the wrath of Esau, whose 
heart he softened to mildness and reconciliation ; thus God bestowed 
great blessings upon Jacob. What do we call this attribute of God 
by which He bestows blessings? What do you mean by saying 
God is good? 

2. Envy.—When Laban saw that Jacob had become rich he 
envied him and no longer showed him a friendly countenance. 
When do we sin by envy? 

3. Jacob’s Prayer.—The important day upon which Jacob was 
to meet Esau had dawned; therefore Jacob remained alone in order 
that he might pray undisturbed with greater attention and devotion. 
How must we pray? The fruit of Jacob’s prayer was the help of 
God in his need. What are the principal fruits of prayer? 

E. Moral Application—Learn of Jacob in all your adversity and 
need to have recourse to God. The greater the need, the greater 
God’s help. Prayer is an inexhaustible fountain of all good. 


XX.—JosepH’s DREAM. 


A. Preparation.—Jacob lived with his family in the land of Canaan; of 
his sons he loved the best the next to the youngest, named Joseph. 


B. Narration—(a) The Hatred of Joseph’s Brothers toward 
Him. (b) Joseph’s Dream. 


C. Explanation—(a) ‘“ Now Israel loved Joseph above all his sons, 
because he had him in his old age; and he made him a coat of divers colors” 
(Gen. xxxvii. 3). Israel, that is Jacob. The coat was made from fine cloth 
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of many colors. (b) “And his brethren, seeing that he was loved by his 
father more than all his sons, hated him, and could not speak peaceably 
to him. Now it fell out also that he told his brethren a dream, that he had 
dreamed, which occasioned them to hate him the more. He dreamed also 
another dream, which he told his brethren, saying: I saw in a dream, as it 
were, the sun, and the moon, and eleven stars worshipping me. And when 
he told this to his father and brethren, his father rebuked him, and said: 
What meaneth this dream that thou hast dreamed? Shall I and thy mother, 
and thy brethren worship thee upon the earth? His brethren therefore 
envied him: but his father considered the thing with himself” (Gen. xxxvii. 
4, 5, 9, 10, 11). His father rebuked him because in the beginning he did not 
himself believe that Joseph was chosen for a higher life, but he “ considered 
the thing; ” that is, the dreams, and soon felt that these dreams were revelations 
of God. “ Joseph, when he was sixteen years old, was feeding the flock with 
his brethren, being but a boy; and he accused his brethren to his father of a 
most wicked crime” (Chap. xxxvii. 2). 

D. Commentary.—1. Joseph’s Virtues: His Piety and Fear of 
the Lord.—Joseph was the best beloved son of his father, because he 
was a pious, unspoiled youth. He would not take part in the crime 
of his brethren, but on the contrary felt it his duty to make it known 
to his father. 

2. When it ts One’s Duty to Reveal the Faults of Others.—The 
Eighth Commandment forbids us to make known the faults of others 
without necessity. What is that sin called by which we unnecessarily 
make known the faults of others? Who are guilty of detraction? 
Why was not Joseph guilty of this sin when he accused his brethren 
to his father? Because his father could correct them; therefore it 
was for the good of the wrong doers. When may we make known 
the faults of others? 

E. Moral Application.—Learn from Joseph to be pious and God 
fearing in your youth, that you may continue so through life. 


XXI.—JosePuH 1s Sotp ny His BRETHREN. 


A. Preparation.—Joseph’s brethren could not bear him, because of his 
dreams and because he had accused them to their father. Therefore they 
endeavored to have him removed forever from their sight. We shall now hear 
how they carried out this plan. 


B. Narration—(a) The Brothers’ Plan. (b) The Selling of 
Joseph. 


C. Explanation.—(a) Deception of the brothers, and Jacob’s sorrow. Now 
Jacob sent Joseph to his brethren, who were feeding their father’s flocks in 
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Sichem, to see if all were well with them and with their cattle. “So, being 
sent from the vale of Hebron, he came to Sichem” (Gen. xxxvii. 14). Sichem 
was a journey of twenty hours from his home in Hebron. “ And Joseph 
went forward after his brethren, and found them in Dothain. And when 
they saw him afar off before he came nigh them, they thought to kill him. 
And said one to another: Behold the dreamer cometh. Come, let us kill him 
and cast him into some old pit” (Gen. xxxvii. 17, 18, 19, 20). The water 
being scarce, pits were dug to serve as cisterns for receiving the rain water. 
“ And Ruben hearing this, endeavored to deliver him out of their hands, and 
said: Do not take away his life, nor shed his blood: but cast him into this 
pit, that is in the wilderness, and keep your hands harmless: now he said 
this, being desirous to deliver him out of their hands and to restore him to 
his father. And as soon as he came to his brethren, they forthwith stripped 
him of his outside coat, that was of divers colors: and cast him into an old 
pit where there was no water. And sitting down to eat bread, they saw 
some Ismaelites on their way coming from Galaad, with their camels, carrying 
spices and balm and myrrh to Egypt” (Gen. xxxvii. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25). How 
great must have been their hatred toward their brother if they could calmly 
sit down to eat while poor Joseph wept and begged for mercy. (b) “ And 
Juda said to his brethren: What will it profit us to kill our brother, and conceai 
his blood? It is better that he be sold to the Ismaelites, and that our hands be 
not defiled: for he is our brother and our flesh. His brethren agreed to his 
words. And when the Madianite merchants passed by, they drew him out 
of the pit, and sold him to the Ismaelites, for twenty pieces of silver: and 
they led him into Egypt” (Chap. xxxvii. 26, 27, 28). Twenty pieces of 
silver was the price one received for a young slave. Egypt the north- 
eastern part of Africa. (c) “And Ruben returning to the pit found not the 
boy: and rending his garments, he went to his brethren, and said: The boy 
doth not appear and whither shall I go?” (Chap. xxxvii. 29, 30). Ruben had 
been absent when Joseph was sold. He was afraid to return to his father 
because, as the oldest, he would be held responsible for Joseph’s return home. 
“And they took his coat and dipped it in the blood of a kid which they 
had killed. And the father acknowledging it said: It is my son’s coat, 
an evil wild beast hath eaten him, a beast hath devoured Joseph. And 
tearing his garments, he put on sackcloth, mourning for his son a long time” 
(Chap. xxxvii. 31, 33, 34). 


D. Commentary.—1. The Fifth Commandment. — Joseph's 
brothers could not bear him. They envied him because he was pre- 
ferred to them by their father. From envy came dislike and hatred, 
which was carried so far that they even wished to kill their brother. 
Thus envy leads to murder. ‘“ Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer” (I. John iii. 15). What does God forbid by this Fifth 
Commandment ? 

2. The Sins of Omission.—Ruben and Juda sinned less toward 
Joseph than their brethren. Juda in that he suggested the sale of 
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Joseph, that thus his life might be spared. Ruben was absent at the 
sale and wished to save Joseph and return him to his father. But 
as the oldest he should have made a greater and braver endeavor 
to save Joseph and return him to Jacob. But he left this undone 
through fear of his brothers, and therefore was guilty of a sin of 
omission. In how many ways can we sin? 

E. Moral Application—From small causes often come great 
effects. Joseph’s brothers did not control the aversion they at first 
felt for him, therefore the evil increased; they next envied, then 
hated their brother, and at last would not even have shrunk from 
murdering him. Learn from this to control in your youth the sins 
you are most likely to fall into; later they will be more difficult to 
overcome, as the evil will have taken deep root. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
1. Prayer for Purity. 

The Holy Father grants an indulgence of three hundred 
days applicable to the souls in purgatory, to be gained by 
those who, morning or evening, recite the Hail Mary three 
times, adding to each recitation the further invocation: 
“ Through thine immaculate conception, O Mary, make my 
body pure and my soul holy.” This was the favorite prayer 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori for purity of mind and body. 
(December 5, 1904.) 

2. The Pope’s Letter to the Marian Congress. 

The text of the Holy Father’s letter to the cardinals in 
charge of the Marian Congress is just published. He 
urges them to see to it that the devotion of Our Lady 
should be made practical. (November 21, 1904.) 

3. To Society for Abolition of Captivity. 

The Holy Father sent his blessing to the meeting of this 
society in Tarentum, with a recommendation for their 
work. (December 20, 1904.) 

4. Allocution to French Catholic Lawyers. 

The Holy Father gave warm praise to a society of 
French lawyers for the Defence of the Rights of Religion. 
(October 15, 1904.) 

IJ. From the Congregation of the Inquisition. 
Concerning the Approbation of Scapulars, etc. 

The Congregation states, in connection with the Congre- 
gation of Our Lady of Pellevotsin, the general principles 
bearing on such pious practices. The approval of the Con- 
gregation and of scapular must by no means be taken as a 
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guarantee of revelations, apparitions, or cures alleged to 
have taken place at the shrine, and writers, preachers, and 
moderators of confraternities are warned to use no phrases 
concerning such miraculous events which go beyond the 
sober limits laid down by the Council of Trent (sess. xxv.). 
(August 31, 1904.) 
Ill. From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 

The Union of the Ursulines. 

The different communities of the Ursulines are left en- 
tirely free as to whether they shall enter into the Union of 
the Order, which was established in Rome in 1899. 
(March 10, 1902.) 

IV. From the Congregation of Rites. 
1. The Quality of Wax in Candles. 

Many Bishops have been asking the Congregation 
whether, in view of the difficulty of getting the liturgical 
beeswax, it is still required that all the candles on the altar 
should be made entirely of this quality of wax. 

The answer given is that in view of the difficulty it is 
not necessary that all the candles should be of true wax. 
The Bishops should see to it that the Paschal candle, the 
candle which is dipped into the baptismal water, and the 
two Mass-candles should be of wax, at least in greater part ; 
while all other candles on the altar should contain a notable 
quantity of wax. In this matter rectors may safely follow 
the standard set by their Ordinaries. Private priests in 
saying Mass need not worry nor inquire about the quality 
of the candles. (December 14, 1904.) 

2. Votive Mass for the Propagation of the Faith. 

It is decided that for this Mass the color of the vestments 

should be violet. (December 14, 1904.) 
V. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
1. Churches with the Privilege of the Portiuncula. 

When this privilege is conceded, the following clause is 
found in the rescript: ‘On condition that there is not in 
that place any Franciscan Church, or any other church with 
this privilege, or, if there be such a church, that it is dis- 
tant unius saltem milliarii spatio.” 

The following interpretations of this clause are given: 

(a) A milliarium is 1489 metres. 
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(b) The distance is to be computed along the highroad, 
and not according to bypaths. 

(c) The clause renders null any such privilege granted 
since 1878, if the distance be lacking. (September 14, 
1904. ) 

2. The Proper Erection of Stations of the Cross. 

It is an essential condition for validity in erecting sta- 
tions of the Cross, that the crosses be attached to the wall; 
or, if they are affixed to the frame of the picture, that the 
frames should be inamovibilia. 

Any past defects in this matter are covered by the recent 
decrees of the Congregation granting a sanatio for all de- 
fects in the erection of stations, but it is enjoined that the 
crosses be taken off movable frames and attached to a 
fixed position. (August 18, 1904.) 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





RESTITUTION TO A RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Titius, a traveling salesman, is more or less intimately acquainted 
with a number of conductors on the several railroads over which he 
travels on his business trips. Now, whenever he rides with one of 
these conductors, he does not pay the usual fare for the distance 
he travels, but instead he hands the conductor a dollar bill, which 
is much less than the fare, for which the conductor gives him no 
receipt, in order not to be obliged to turn it in to the company, but 
to keep it for himself. In this way Titius has defrauded the several 
railroads in the last few years, to the extent of several hundreds of 
dollars. 

Now, it is asked: 

1. What constitutes materia gravis, when stealing from a cor- 
poration ? 

2..When do small thefts coalesce, and create a grave obligation 
to restore? 

3. Did Titius commit a mortal sin from the start, or only after 
he had, de facto, taken a considerable sum? 

4. Was he also responsible for what the conductors stole? 

1. The good of society at large, as well as the good of the indi- 
vidual, require that the members of society shall enjoy complete 
security in the possession of their earthly goods. Unless peace and 
concord reign among the individual members of a state, civilized life 
would become impossible. But the peace and concord required to 
make life tolerable would be impossible were the individual mem- 
bers of society free to steal from one another. And all human 
society would fail of its purpose were property rights not inviolable, 
because the greatest if not the only inducement held out by society 
to its members to promote industry and to encourage sustained 
labor and effort is precisely the security that the state guarantees 
to its citizens in the possession of the fruits of their labor. 

The stealing, therefore, from a private individual of a sum suffi- 
cient to jeopardize the peace and concord that should reign among 
private members of society in the possession of their property, and 
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which would therefore cause grievous injury to the individual, will 
constitute a materia gravis, and be forbidden under pain of mortal 
sin. 

Now, although the amount stolen from very rich persons and 
from great corporations may not do the said persons or corporations 
a grave damage, and therefore might seem to be a venial sin only, 
nevertheless the security of property, which must necessarily obtain 
in every civilized state, requires that the stealing of a considerable 
sum, even from a corporation, shall constitute a grave transgres. 
sion. For if the stealing of a considerable sum from very rich per- 
sons or from large corporations were only a minor misdemeanor and 
a venial sin, these thefts would multiply rapidly, as, for instance, the 
adulteration of goods, the falsification of weights and measures, the 
defrauding of insurance companies, railroad corporations, State 
treasuries, etc., and thus incalculable injury would be done to society 
at large by destroying the confidence and trust and good faith op 
which commerce and trade and business enterprise of every kind 
depend. An amount must be fixed, therefore, to exceed which will 
be always and in all cases a grave transgression and a mortal sin, 
no matter from whom it is stolen, because a grave injury is thereby 
done to the security of the State and the interests of its citizens. 

To fix this amount in dollars and cents is one of the difficult tasks 
of moralists. To say, in a general way, that whenever the amount 
stolen, although not inflicting a serious injury on the individual 
owners Of, say, a railroad, still is sufficient to place in jeopardy the 
peaceful possession of property and render the State insecure, it isa 
materia gravis and a mortal sin, does not help much to a solution of 
the difficulty. For when we come to estimate in money the amount 
of damage that constitutes a materia gravis, we discover an ingens 
auctorum dissensio. The authorities on this matter are agreed that 
when the sum stolen belonged to a number of owners, all consti- 
tuting one moral body, as, for example, a railroad company, the 
sum must be absolute gravis, that is, the sum taken must not nec- 
essarily inflict a grievous injury on the individual holders of stock 
in any particular company directly, but only on the State directly 
by rendering property insecure, and through the State indirectly 
on the stockholders. 

But what the materia gravis amounts to, when estimated in 
money, is difficult to determine with precision. One reason for 
this difficulty is the fluctuating value of money, or the varying pur- 
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chasing power of money throughout any given period of time, as is 
apparent from the history of money in the United States and Eu- 
rope for the last century. It is estimated by skilful economists that 
the purchasing power of money has suffered a decline of from 30 
to 40 per cent. in the last one hundred years. Another reason for 
this same difficulty is the difference in purchasing value of money in 
different countries at the same time. Thus the same amount of 
money will purchase less in the United States than it will in Europe, 
as American tourists know to their comfort. Thus the estimates 
given by moralists, as to what constitutes materia gravis in this mat- 
ter, depend largely on the time and the country in which they live. 
Father Konings, C.SS.R., who understood American conditions 
well, thinks that $10 constitutes a materia gravis when taken from 
very rich persons or great corporations. Father Tanquerey, S.S., 
thinks that $7 or $8 is a materia gravis. Fathers Sabetti, S.J., and 
Lehmkuhl, S.J., think that $5 is a materia gravis. Palmieri, S.J., 
thinks that even for Europe too francs, or over $19, is re- 
quired to constitute a materia gravis. His words are: “ Audivi 
alios viros doctos, qui ob valde in dies imminutum pecuniae pretium, 
vellent nunc materiam absolute gravem eam esse, quae centum plus 
minus francos exaequet, quibus haud aegre assentimus.” (Ball. 
Pal., vol. 1, n. 607.) 

From this opinion of Palmieri Father Genicot, S.J., dissents, and 
thinks that Palmieri exaggerates the decline in the purchasing 
power of money, and prefers to adhere to the generally accepted 
opinion of contemporaneous writers. We are inclined to think that 
Father Koning’s opinion is just and reasonable, and that it is safe 
to say that $10 constitutes a materia gravis when stealing from a 
large corporation, like a railroad company. 

2. Small sums stolen by the same person, but at different times, 
may coalesce, either by reason of the thief’s intention, from the very 
start, of stealing small sums until he acquires a large amount, or 
else, where there is no intention from the start of repeating the 
small thefts, but still they are repeated, as occasion offers, then the 
short space of time intervening between one small theft and 
another will bring them so closely together as to make them really 
one moral act, and that grievously injurious. If a sufficiently long 
interval elapse between one small theft and another, then the victim 
of them has ample time to recover from the injury done by one before 
another is inflicted, and therefore is not in the long run injured 
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grievously. What this time limit in which these small thefts must 
follow one another in order to coalesce is theologians are not 
agreed. Roncaglia thinks that these small thefts should not be sep- 
arated by more than two months in order to coalesce; if they occur 
at intervals longer than two months, they can not be said to coalesce 
and to inflict a grievous injury. St. Alfonsus indorses Roncaglia’s 
opinion. Sometimes an interval of one month, or even less, is suff. 
cient to prevent very small thefts from coalescing. This is the 
opinion of Ball. Palmieri (n. 78). 

A distinction must be made, however, between small thefts com- 
mitted against individuals and small thefts committed against large 
corporations. When small thefts are committed against a corpora- 
tion, they must amount to a sum half again as large as required to 
constitute a mortal sin if taken at one time from a corporation. Be- 
cause a corporation is less injured by ten small thefts, done at con- 
siderable intervals of time, even though they amount to a consider- 
able sum, than by the single theft of a considerable sum. Therefore, 
if $10 constitute a materia gravis if taken at one time from a cor- 
poration, $15 will be required to constitute a materia gravis if taken 
in smal] sums and at different times. 

3. Now, in regard to Titius, there seems to have been an inten- 
tion from the very start of stealing a considerable sum. If there 
was, then he committed a mortal sin when he first formed this in- 
tention, because the intention was graviter peccaminosa. A grave 
obligation to restore, however, did not arise for Titius until he had 
accumulated about $15. Although Titius, over and above the mor- 
tal sin he committed, when he formed the intention to defraud the 
railroad company, committed a new mortal sin each time that he 
stole a small sum, because he put into effective execution an inten- 
tion that was mortally sinful, still in ordine ad confessionem he 
commits one mortal sin by all these small thefts. 

4. Titius is also guilty of the sin of cooperation, being a party 
to the thefts that the conductors committed. He would be bound 
also, ex hoc capite, to make restitution of the sum the conductors 
stole, but only secundo loco. Practically speaking, however, Titius 
will not only be quite ignorant of his duty in this respect, but it 
would be difficult to convince him of it, and still more difficult to 
persuade him to perform it. Therefore, it will be more prudent for 
the confessor to say nothing about this latter obligation, and simply 
to urge Titius to make restitution to the railroad company for what 
he himself took, leaving him in good faith as regards the rest. 



































